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Not ready for prime time 


@ TV studio lags behind 
equipment available at 
area high schools 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


ringing NECC into the 21st century 
technologically has been a daunting 
task. Not to mention costly. 

With so many areas needing updating, 
some programs do not make their way to 
the top of the priority list. 

Such is the case with the TV studio. 

Located in the basement of the Bentley 
Library, the studio is more than 15 years 
old. The dingy atmosphere and outdated 
equipment including cameras, lighting and 
the absence of editing apparatus make the 
studio unattractive and barely functional. 

“Tt’s really out of date. Fifteen-year-old 
television equipment is antiquated consid- 
ering today’s technology,” Alan Foucault, 
director of the Center for Instructional Tech- 
nology said. “But it works.” 

Foucault said with so many technology 
needs, the college has to make choices 
about where to spend its money. He said a 
TV production class which draws about 18 
students a year as opposed to hundreds of 
people using computer labs, has little chance 
of getting the funding it needs. 


Learning at 


@ High tech program 
links high school students 
to college classes 


By GEORGE WARD 


Features Editor 


ith evolving technology, NECC is 

bringing its courses to students 

who can’t attend classes on cam- 
pus. 

Joe Rizzo, behavioral science professor, 
teaches an introduction to psychology 
course to 15 students at NECC and eight 
dual enrollment students at Amesbury High 
simultaneously. 

Using the distance learning classroom 


To completely redo the studio, he would 
need about $100,000, Foucault said. But he 
said he might be able to update it somewhat 
with about $40,000. 

“With $40,000, I could get some 
camcorders and some editing equipment,” 
he said. 

Foucault said he submitted a capital 
budget proposal last spring, the same pro- 
posal that has been made for the last 10 
years, for somewhere between $80 to 
$100,000 without any success: ; 

“Td be really surprised if they popped up 
with $100,000,” he said. : 

Foucault was asked how Haverhill High 
was able to afford their updated studio. 

“I built that studio five years ago,” he 
said. 

But he said the needed funds came from 
a percentage of cable fees paid by residents 
of Haverhill who subscribe to the Haverhill 
Community Cable Company, which he de- 
scribes as one of the top four companies in 
the country. 

While NECC is located in Haverhill, it 
does not specifically serve Haverhill, he 
said. The surrounding towns the college 
serves in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire together could not provide enough 
money to redo the studio. 

Avisit to the Haverhill High studio proved 
inspiring and energizing as dozens of stu- 
dents dropped in to check out the latest 

See STUDENTS page 4 


a distance 


on the bottom floor of the college’s Bentley 
Library which connects to the auditorium 
at AHS, Rizzo teaches his class twice a week. 

Through the use of PowerPoint presen- 


tations and lecture notes, the class is taught ' 


in an unconventional manner. 

“Tt is a new idea to teach a class without 
the use of traditional black boards and face- 
to-face lecture notes,” Rizzo said. “The kids 
at both sites are given a hard copy of the 
lecture notes and of the computer slides, so 
they don’t have to scramble to get notes.” 

Because of the technology, Rizzo said 
there are some minor drawbacks. 

“Because Amesbury has lower-tech equip- 
ment, the broadcast quality may be jumpy 
at times. There is also a delay in slide 
presentations and audio. The lack of cam- 
eras also makes it hard to see what the kids 

See BRINGING page 5 


Top Notch 
to perform 
‘Harvey’ 


Impulse 


College celebrates 
Latino arts this 
month 
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STILL WORKING: With equipment older than any other school television studio in 
the Merrimack Valley, NECC students make the best of a less than ideal situation. 


Minority faculty 


needed, 


but difficult to recruit 


@ Trustees agree it is a 
complex problem 


By CHRISTINA LEONARD 
Staff Reporter 


he hiring of an English as a Second 
Language instructor sparked debate 
about minority hiring at the college 


at this month’s board of trustees meeting. 
In recent years, trustees have looked. to 
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the administration to increase the ratio of 
minority faculty to students. 

“We, as a college, need to reflect the 
community we serve. That’s why we're here,” 
said board member Len Wilson. 

Trustees William Lane and William 
Nofsker also shared this point of view. They 
said NECC should have more minority pro- 
fessors, especially in the field of English as 
a Second Language. 

If it was up to them, they would have a 
qualified Latino teaching the courses, they 


See TRUSTEES page 5 
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Lost innocence 


@ Moral abuse by 
those in positions of 
power raises tough 
questions 


harges of drug posses- 

sion by a New Hamp 

shire elementary school 
principal have shocked a com- 
munity. A later report now in- 
dicates this principal has also 
been charged with shoplifting 
recently. 

On a broader scale these 
charges bring the country 
down to a new low with re- 
spect to the trustworthiness of 
the community leaders who 
most influence our children. 

It makes one question how 
children can be expected to 
show respect to those in power. 

Frequent news about day 
care workers and clergymen 
sexually assaulting children, 
and other crimes by teachers 
have become so commonplace, 
we hardly react with anything 
more than a sad, resigning 
shake of the head. 

So now where does all this 
leave us? 

We want our children to 
obey the laws of the land, but 
how can they when the people 
chosen to teach and serve as an 
example break all the rules 
themselves. 

If we propose to enforce 
more stringent background 
checks and impose regular 
drug testing on those who pose 
the greatest threat to our 
childrens’ well being, civil 
rights activists and other con- 
cerned Americans respond 
vehmently with a NO. 

They insist we preserve our 


personal freedoms and the sa- 
credness of our civil rights at 
any cost. They say we cannot 
allow bureaucracies to pen- 
etrate our private lives even in 
the most minute way or we 
will surely lose the personal 
freedoms guaranteed every 
American. 

Trouble is, when powerful 
influential leaders including 
presidents, clergymen and 
community and school officials 
cannot live by the moral and 
civil codes they profess to en- 
force, they violate the trust 
and diminish the value of the 
rights of all Americans who 
chose to live lawfully and peace- 
fully. 

Perhaps its time to give a 
little to gain a lot, especially 
where children are concerned. 
Whether it be drug tests or 
some other method of deter- 
mining drug abuses and char- 
acter flaws, it’s clear some- 
things needs to be done. 

Drug abuse, sexual abuse 
and violence are gaining 
ground in our government, 
schools and houses of worship 
and their daily presence in our 
lives are hypnotizing children 
into accepting behaviors clearly 
not intended by our forefathers 
nor condoned by most Ameri- 
can traditions. 

At this rate, the hypocrisy 
will perpetuate, crystallizing 
one message to our future 
youth: 

All men are not created 
equal, especially those who can 
manipulate the law and hide 
behind their constitutional 
rights. 

Just what is the legacy we 
are leaving future generations. 
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Is the curse of the Bambino 


Jeremy Rivers, liberal arts 

“Fake. All they have to do is pay a 
player to play. They finally paid 
Pedro to play and now they are 
winning.” 


real? Why or why not? 


The “Fox,” business transfer 

“Yes, it is real. Bill Buckner made 
an error by letting a ball go through 
his legs. It shows a sign. This year 
is our year to go all the way.” 
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Judy Bloom, medical coding 
“Could be real. Maybe there is 
something in the air that is around 


Fenway Park.” 


Mike Sullivan and William 
Wallace, liberal arts 

“Real. They have been going down 
hill since the last time they won 
the World Series with the Babe. If 
they beat the Yankees then we will 
know the curse is over.” 


Darcy Lariviere, liberal arts 
“Fake. Probably just bad luck.” 


Rhina Houston, psychology 

“I don’t think the curse is real. 
They just don’t have enough play- 
ers to make it.” 


————— 
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Boston sports fans are world class whiners 


® If you can’t have fun 
with our local teams, 
please be quiet 


his is for all the fans out there who 
claim to be good sports fans but are 
not. The “you’re never satisfied, our 
teams stinks” attitude has to stop. Your act 
has grown old. 

In case you have forgotten, sports are 
meant to be fun. 

These damned souls of the Boston sports 
fan community with the short memory 
spans and big mouths have to realize that 
they take the fun out of sports for everyone 
with their constant complaining. 

Let’s join Celtic coach Rick Pitino in 
asking this small but vocal segment of the 
fans known as the Fellowship of the Miser- 
able to shut up and consider itself lucky. 

This club has no restrictions. The only 
requirement is, whatever the home team 
does is not good enough for their liking. 

Our teams, the Bruins, Patriots, Red Sox, 
and Celtics teams cover all the seasons. All 
year long we have the opportunity to relax 
and have fun rooting for whichever sport 
we choose. 

Keep in mind not everyone can win. The 
Red Sox have nothing to do with the teams 
from the past. You cannot associate the 
1978 Red Sox with the 1999 version. There 
is no curse. The key to winning in profes- 
sional sports today, as in most businesses, 
is proper management, talent and a little 
luck. 

Sports today are different than they were 

40 or 50 years ago. The National Hockey 
League doesn’t have the “original six” any- 
more. Baseball now has teams west of St. 
Louis. All four major sports leagues have 
expanded. 

The reason to watch sports is for enter- 
tainment. Your life should not be wrapped 
up in Drew Bledsoe throwing an intercep- 
tion or Harry Sinden refusing to pay players 


“market value.” 

Sports are meant to be enjoyed. To make 
it in to anymore than that is foolish. 

We should expect certain things as pay- 
ing fans, for example that players are put- 
ting out maximum effort. To think that a 
team is going to win or lose all the time is 
not realistic 

It is great to be passionate about your 
team. It is also okay as a fan not to accept 
losing. 

Take the Bruins for example. Byron Dafoe 
is in the middle ofa contract squabble with 
management. 

You can handle it a few different ways: 

Option one: Refuse to buy any Bruin 
product. If you decide to go that route, you 
might miss some of the exceptional skills of 
Joe Thornton and Sergei Samsonov. 

Options two: Blindly follow the team. 
Plunk down some serious dough for some 
of the highest ticket prices in the NHL, and 
miss one of the major selling points of this 
team, Dafoe. 

Option three: Watch the team from the 
comfort of your home. The way this little 
protest works is, hit the Bruins where they 
feel it the most, the pocketbook. They will 
hear it loud and clear, after seeing thou- 
sands of empty seats at $65 a pop. 

The Bruins could care less about Joe beer 
belly telling his buddies “I told you they 
would lose.” No one wants to hear it, espe- 
cially your friends who are trying to have 
some fun and watch the game. 

The Fellowship of the Miserable also 
finds fault with the early season success of 
the Patriots. 

At this point they have exceeded expec- 
tations. The team has surprised many, as 
most national experts picked the Patriots to 
finish fourth. 

These so-called fans were calling for 
Drew Bledsoe’s head a couple of years ago. 
They said he did not read defenses, he was 
too slow, he was not mobile, and let’s not 
forget, he was not tough enough for their 
standards. 

Now Bledsoe is carrying this team and is 
considered one of the two or three best 
quarterbacks in the league. A fan who loves 
football knows Bledsoe will throw it 40 to 
50 times a game. What does this mean? A 
healthy Terry Glenn, for one, can take it all 
the way at any time. Throw in Shawn 
Jefferson, Ben Coates, Tony Simmons, and 
Troy Brown. These players make this team 
exciting to watch. 

The flock pines for the days of the “Big 
Tuna” (Bill Parcells). It was Parcells who 


Student wants more evening activities 


To the editor: 

This is my first semester at Northern 
Essex as a day student. I had been attending 
evening classes for the past couple of years. 
I have an issue I feel needs to be addressed. 
Why is it that all social clubs and organiza- 
tions are only scheduled to meet on Wednes- 
day at noon? 

Prior to this semester, I never knew that 
NECC had special interest groups for stu- 
dents to become involved in. Unfortunately, 
these groups are exclusively for day stu- 
dents. The talk around campus is that we 
need to have more students involved in 
activities. How can this happen when there 
are time restrictions? Evening students pay 
the same tuition, spend the same amount 
of time on campus, and have the same 
amount of coursework. So why aren’t the 
same social opportunities made available 
to them? 

I know from filling out applications for 
transfer to college, that there is a section to 
include extracurricular activities that you 
were involved in. Nowadays, it is not good 


enough just to maintain a high GPA. Com- 
munity involvement is also very important. 
I understand that it is impossible to find a 
time that everyone can be involved. From 
an evening student’s point of view, there 
aren’t any options available to all. This is 
pretty sad considering night students make 
up approximately a third of NECC’s enroll- 
ment. [also realize that this is acommuting 
college, but that also means that the major- 
ity of the students do have a means of 
transportation. 

If I could change one thing about NECC 
it would be to create some social opportuni- 
ties for evening students. I know that I 
would have enjoyed being more involved 
with the Northern Essex community dur- 
ing my time here, but it wasn’t my option. 
On my transfer application I'll just have to 
leave that spot blank. 

Kristen M. Surprenant, 
LA: International Relations Major 


once said you are what you are. The Patriots 
have a winning record. This makes them a 
good team. Remember what the Raiders Al 
Davis said, “just win baby.” To this point the 
Patriots have done that. 

Maybe someday the long suffering silent 


MERGER IN HISTORY, 
MCT TODAY ACQUIRED 
JESSE VENTURAS MOUTH... 


majority of Boston sports fans can have the 
best of both worlds. Our teams winning 
their respective championships and getting 
some peace and quiet from the Fellowship 
of the Miserable. Now would that be asking 
for too much? 


Bradford College & 
Northern Essex Community 
College Have Entered a Joint 
Admission Agreement! 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 


Bradford College 


Office of Admission 
Bradford College 

320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 

(800) 336-6448 


Website: http://www.bradford.edu 
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happenings at the TV studio, lo- 
cated on the first floor of the main 
building. The room was bustling 
with students working on a DJ 
project, while others edited film 
in the control loft. 

Tobias Baharian has been teach- 
ing at the school for the last two 
years. 

The TV production program 
includes several introduction 
classes and an advanced class for 
those students to apply skills they 
learn to explore more advanced 
ideas in television. 

“Every year we turn away at 
least 150 students,” Baharian said 
of the popular program. 

But students who do not need 
the program as arequirement can 
join the TV Club, where they can 
hang out and join together to make 
music videos, skits or just about 
anything else. 

Baharian described the mobile 
DJ program in its sixth year. He 
said the equipment has been sup- 
plied by students and is a self- 
supporting club where members 
charge a small fee for their ser- 
vices. 

“For the homecoming dance, 
the student council paid for the DJ 
services,” Baharian said. 

He said the council gave the 
group a substantial loan to pur- 
chase equipment. The DJ club 
would like to branch out to other 
schools and community events in 
the area. 

Baharian is proud of the stu- 
dent developed “Krunk” show, a 
one-hour comedy skit which is 
aired on the Haverhill Cable Chan- 
nel 32. The show is in its second 
year and recently was expanded to 


include a separate news portion. 

Baharian said the advanced TV 
production students are working 
on a game show which will be 
performed in the auditorium be- 
fore a live audience and will in- 
clude faculty and students. 

He said the programs are well 
received by students and adults. 

“I'd rather the kids come here 
putting their energy toward a posi- 
tive experience rather than a nega- 
tive one somewhere else,” he said. 

The TV production classes are 
part of the School to Career De- 
partment, which includes business 
computers, technology programs 
and also draws from other disci- 
plines such as science and tech- 
nology, English, fine arts and writ- 
ing skills, Baharian said. 

“T think it’s coming to a time 
when media, television and news- 
print is drawing from more than 
one framework. It involves a lot of 
facets,” he said. 

The school is also exploring the 
idea of establishing a separate ra- 
dio station, a topic which has been 
discussed at a recent school com- 
mittee meeting. 

The fate of NECC’s TV studio 
seems at best to remain un- 
changed. 

Foucault was asked if the TV 
production class could be held at 
the Haverhill Cable company. 

“It’s a possibility,” he said. 
“Bradford College has been offer- 
ing their TV classes there.” 

Darlene Beal, executive direc- 
tor of the Haverhill Community 
Television company said she would 
be open to talk about such a pro- 
posal. 

NECC TV production instruc- 
tor Maureen Marinelli, said she 
does not understand why the pro- 
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HEADING TO THE BROADCASTING MUSEUM?: NECC students work with this antiquated 
equipment, located in the Bentley Library basement. 


gram could not be linked to one of 
the other programs in the hu- 
manities division. 

“T think if you are going with 
new technology and multimedia, 
maybe we could ride out on their 
bootstraps. TV production involves 
computer and writing skills. It’s 
very interdisciplinary,” Marinelli 
said. 

Marinelli teaches the Tuesday 
TV production class for three 
hours. She said if the equipment 
was better it might attract more 
students. 

“It’s ludicrous in the ’90s to be 
operating 70s equipment,” she 


Rod smashes through cafeteria 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


four-foot long steel rod 
plunged through the ceil- 

ing of the cafeteria, crash- 

ing through a glass display case at 
the peak of lunch hour last week. 


OVERNIGHT JUVENILE WorKER 


THE KEY ProGram OVERNIGHT JUVENILE 
WORKER - THE KEY PRoGraM Is A PRI- 
VATE NONPROFIT HUMAN SERVICE AGENCY 
SERVICING TROUBLED ADOLESCENTS. FULL 
AND PART TIME POSITIONS ARE AVAILABLE IN 
OUR GROUP HOMES IN METHUEN. THIS 1S AN 
AWAKE positioN PROVIDING NIGHTTIME 
SECURITY OF THE YOUTHS, SUPEAVISING 
AND ASSISTING IN THE MORNING ROUTINE, 
AND SOME PAPERWORK. A HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA OR GED Is REQuiRED. Must BE 
AT LEAST 21 YEARS OF AGE. A CAR IS 
REQUIRED. MUST CLEAR A CRIMINAL RECORD 
BACKGROUND CHECK. HOURLY WAGE IS 
$8.79 PER HOUR. 

THE KEY PROGRAM OFFERS ORIENTATION, 
TRAINING, COMPETITIVE SALARIES, HEALTH, 
DENTAL, OPTICAL, LIFE AND SHORT-TERM 
DISABILITY INSURANCES; PAID VACATION AND 
SICK TIME AND EDUCATIONAL REIMBURSE- 
MENT. 

SUBMIT RESUME OR LETTER OF INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE KEY ProaraM, INnc., ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SUPERVISOR, 5 HAMPSHIRE ST, 
Suite 4, Sacem, N.H. 03078. EOE/AA. 


THE KEY PROGRAM, INC. 


Glass splattered over deli meats 
and breads minutes before serv- 
ers began preparing sandwiches. 

Cafeteria worker Toni Casey, 
who normally stands in front of 
the case serving customers, said 
she was busy across the room 
working on the coffee machine 
for a special function. 

“All ofa sudden I heard acrash. 
I looked over and saw a metal rod 
hanging out of the ceiling through 
the top of the display case,” Casey 
said. 

Usually two people are behind 
the case serving sandwiches to a 
long line of customers, she said. 
No one was near the area at the 
time of the crash. 

The rod plummeted down 
through a small opening around a 
pipe in the mechanical storage 
room on the third floor above the 
cafeteria. Workers from Francis 
H. Maroney, Inc., were completing 
the installation ofa new gas burner 
as part of the conversion from 
electric heat in the building. 

Maroney foreman, Roger 
MacDonald and his crew were on 
the roof when the incident oc- 
curred. They were alerted by a 
cafeteria worker who ran up the 
stairs to see what happened. 

MacDonald said his men had 
been cutting the 3/4-inch metal 


rods all week, but said no one was 
working in the area at that time. 

“The only thing! can think of is 
that someone rested the rod on 
top of the lip of the pipe sleeve,” 
MacDonald said. 

The eight-inch sleeve has a nar- 
row lip that surrounds a six-inch 
pipe with a space between the 
two. 

Clifton Clarke, NECC mainte-/ 
nance foreman, said it was a “freak 
accident.” The rod was just in the 
right position to fall straight 
through to the cafeteria below. 

The glass case, which stands 
approximately 5 feet high, has a 
glass “roof” that measures approxi- 
mately 8-inches wide by 4-feet. 
The rod shattered the roof shoot- 
ing glass particles over 18 pounds 
of sliced meats, cheeses, salads 
and more than a dozen loaves of 
bread. Thefood had to be thrown 
out.  # 

Jef€ Carlton, cafeteria manager, 
said he was on the first floor when 
he heard the crash. 

“I heard what I thought were 
dishes breaking. I didn’t expect to 
see a rod hanging down through 
the glass case,” he said. 

Carlton estimates the cost of 
the lost food at $111, the value 
before sale to the public. Maroney 
has offered to pay for the expenses. 


said. 

Marinelli said the class cannot 
do any kind of field work because 
there are no hand cameras. And 
she said there are no regular pro- 
grams that can be aired. 

“Even when I was in Andover 
High School, we had five regular 
programs running,” she said. 
Some students enrolled in the pro- 
gram commented on the studio. 
“The conditions are extremely 
horrendous. The lack of field equip- 
ment and up-to-date studio appa- 
ratus is a disappointment,” said 
Andy Wooster. 

“It’s old, but it gets the job done. 


They should definitely renovate it 
and get some new equipment,” 
said Ashleigh Costanzo. 
Marinelli said perhaps a smaller 
proposal for about $20,000 which 
could buy a couple of camcorders 
would improve the program tre- 
mendously. 

No significant changes or funds 
have been made during the last 10 
years, she said. 

Funding new Macintosh labs and 
distance learning classrooms has 
been a focus of the college. 
Foucault said he will continue to 
make budget proposals. 
“We'll have our turn,” he said. 


ceiling at lunchtime 


* 
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CLEANING UP THE MESS: Maintenance foreman Cliff Clarke 
and electrician Dave Dubois help clean-up the cafeteria after a pipe 
dropped through the ceiling frightening customers. 
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Bringing NECC, AHS students together 


continued from page 1 
on the other campus are seeing.” 


One thing Rizzo would find helpful on 
NECC’s end would be an attendant or tech- 
nician in the NECC classroom. 

“Amesbury High always has two or three 
people in the room,” Rizzo said. “They have 
a technician to run the equipment, a teacher 
observing and an occasional visit from an 
administrator. J have to have a student run 
the PowerPoint presentations in Haverhill.” 

Although it is not required, Rizzo teaches 
one class from Haverhill and one from 
Amesbury every week. 

“It is hard to get a person-to-person 
relationship through a glass screen. I found 
it does affect the flow of the class. At least 
once a week, both groups can ask me ques- 
tions face-to-face,” he said. 

Rizzo said there is more technology avail- 
able for the class than what he uses. 

“We have a web page where students 
can get homework assignments and e-mail 
questions. There is also a function where an 
objective test could be set up on the Internet, 
and students could take it and have it 
corrected, without having to wait for the 
next time I’m at their classroom.” 

Rizzo said preparing to teach the class is 
challenging. 

“With this class, all of the multimedia 
presentations are done far in advance. The 
other prep work of setting up computers 
and audiovisual equipment at both school 
can take time ifthe transmissions fall out of 
sync. The material is all done with the help 
of five other people throughout the school. 


We start preparing the equipment at least 
an half-hour before the class starts, so we 
can work out the daily problems. I am also 
more tired at the end of this class than I am 
at the end of a traditional class. Rotating 
from school to school take a lot out of you.” 

The lack of facilities and high tech equip- 
ment are the problems that affect AHS. 

“One of our big priorities in our renova- 
tion project is to get funding for a smart 
room and equipment,” said AHS audiovi- 
sual coordinator Russ Munroe. “More could 
be done with this program if we had the 
classroom space and the technology to keep 
up.” 
The students also reap the benefits of 
the dual enrollment program. 

“Students must have a 3.0 GPA,” said 


. assistant director of admissions Kaori Kelts. 


“Students also need a recommendation from 
their school to be accepted to the program. 
It is a good way for them to earn college 
credit while they are still in high school.” 

The students also have their own prefer- 
ences. 

“This class can be really frustrating,” 
said Amesbury student Meghan Fahey. 
“When he (Rizzo) is here, it’s okay. When he 
is at NECC, it is more difficult.” 

“The technology problems really need to 
be fixed,” said Ryan Ponticelli AHS student. 
“Tt is good that we don’t have to leave school 
to take the course.” 

As long as Amesbury can find a perma- 
nent location for a smart classroom, fur- 
ther classes are a possibility. And with 
technology advancing constantly, distance 
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REACH OUT AND TOUCH SOMEONE: Students in Amesbury and Haverhill watch 
a multimedia presentation on the psychology of dreams. Professor Joe Rizzo rotates 


classroom sites every session. 
learning could be an important tool in a 
college education. 

The distance learning program is receiv- 
ing classes from other community colleges 
and broadcasting classes to the community 
colleges in the MASSCode organization, in 
addition to Amesbury High. 

The distance learning program is funded 
through the MASSCode program. The 
MASSCode program is a collaboration NECC 
participates in along with Middlessex Com- 


munity College, Bunker Hill Community 
College, North Shore Community College 
and UMass-Lowell. The program funds smart 
rooms and Internet technology to broad- 
cast and receive classes that NECC has or is 
looking to acquire by offering them on 
campus. 

Along with receiving a class in Japanese 
from BHCC and a class in aviation from 
NSCC, NECC has classes taught in Haverhill 
and sent to the Lawrence campus. 


Trustees looking at minority faculty hiring patterns 


@ continued from page 1 
said. College administrators said the task of 


hiring qualified minority faculty is diffi- 
cult. The college spent $100,000 on adver- 
tising vacancies in the last fiscal year. 

Vice President of Academic Affairs Paul 
Bevilacqua said attracting qualified Latinos 
is especially challenging because their rate 
of college graduation is low. 

If delayed another month or more to 
wait for minority applicants, filling the 
position could jeopardize qualified people 
who did apply to the ads who may accept 
other jobs. 

In the end, the board voted to hire 
Margaret Fallon, who has worked as an 
adjunct instructor at the American Lan- 
guage and Cultural Center at New Hamp- 
shire College in Manchester, N.H. 

Fallon received a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Wisconsin, majoring in 
English as a Second Language. She went on 
to Queens College, City University of New 
York, earning her master’s degree in En- 
glish as a Second Language. She will earn 
$37,931 a year. 

In other matters, Eugene Wintner, read- 
ing professor, gave a sabbatical leave report 
about his research on learning communi- 
ties and a new program at NECC called 
Alpha to promote this concept. 

“Learning communities take many 
shapes and forms, but they all emphasize 
the value of cooperation, collaboration, and 
mutual support in learning,” he said. 

He hopes to see more student-centered 
forms of teaching at the college. 

President David Hartleb. reported in- 
creases of 4.9 percent in the FTE and 9.7 
percent in the headcount for the fall semes- 
ter. Trustees were pleased with this news. 

Some trustees reacted less positively to 
the new marketing logo, however. The origi- 
nal college crest was designed in the 60s by 
students and appears on NECC letterhead. 
In order to get the student input on the new 


logo, administrators set up a student de- 
sign contest and with the help of a profes- 
sional designer incorporated two of the 
concepts into the new image. 

The finished product is hanging on the 
lamppost banners which line the college’s 
main entrance. Hartleb’s name and wel- 
coming message appears underneath each 


THE SYMBOL 


OF 


SUCCESS. 


New Hampshire College offers: 
17 Undergraduate Majors 
MBA, Master of Science and Doctoral Programs 
8-week Undergraduate Terms 
12-week Graduate Terms 

Degree Programs Tailored to Fit Your Goals 


¢ Graduate open house Nov. 10, 4-7 p.m. 


logo. 

Two of the letters in NECC are in itali- 
cized print and the other two letters in 
regular font, symbolizing the college’s di- 
versity. 

Alumni trustee Catherine Frasier said she is 
attached to the old logo and hoped that it 
will retain a place of importance at the 


Next term begins Graduate: Dec. 6, 1999 


Undergraduate: Nov. 1, 1999 


college. 

In other action, the trustees approved 
the following positions: 
Donna Bouchard, administrative assistant 
II, $33,989 
Daniel Halloran, marketing assistant for 
the Center for Business and industry, was 
reappointed to his position. 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


It's Where You're Going That Counts 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A Keewaydin Drive, Salem, NH 03079-2840 


(603) 893-9600 
www.nhc.edu 
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MIT frat probed for alleged underage drinking 


@ College investigates 
possible student alcohol 
abuse 


AMBRIDGE, Mass. (AP) The frater 

nity council at the Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology is reportedly 
investigating allegations that a campus fra- 
ternity knowingly served alcohol to an un- 
derage Wellesley College student until she 
became sick, then brought her to the stu- 
dent medica! center and left her there. 

The incident happened at MIT’s Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon chapter one weekend last 
month, The Boston Globe reported. 

University officials and members of the 
local chapter declined to comment. But a 
source said there have been meetings to 
discuss the incident and possible sanctions 
against the fraternity. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon’s national office is 
looking into the matter, said Benjamin 
Lewis, manager of media relations. 

“When we find out about something like 
this the whole point is education,” said 
Lewis from the fraternity’s Evanston, IIl., 
headquarters. “In addition to giving them 


an education, we also hope they will have 
knowledge of what is right and wrong.” 

The alleged incident happened during a 
small party in the pair of adjacent brown- 
stones the fraternity occupies on Beacon 
Street. 

The student, whose identity was not 
released, was treated at the MIT Medical 
Center. 

Ifthe allegations are true, the fraternity’s 
national office can revoke its charter and 
possibly shut the house down, said Robert 
Sales, an MIT spokesman. 

The Sigma Alpha Epsilon chapter could 
also be sanctioned by the school and the 
Intrafraternity Council, which has the power 
to suspend the group’s privileges and im- 
pose fines. 

The chapter has previously been cited 
for violations, including serving alcohol to 
prospective freshmen during visitors’ week- 
end. 

In September 1997, Scott Krueger, an 18- 
year-old freshman, died three days after 
lapsing into an alcohol-induced coma on 
the floor of a fraternity where he was a 
pledge. The incident drove campus officials 
to require all freshmen to live on campus 
beginning in fall 2001. 


Girl finds Boston College 
ring at bottom of ocean 


@ Lost jewelry found by 
Massachusetts girl while 
snorkeling in Florida 


B ROCKTON, Mass. (AP) — When Tom 


Myrick’s treasured Boston College 

class ring slipped off his finger as he 
swam off the Florida coast in March, he 
never thought he would see it again. 

But on Wednesday, Myrick, 71, of 
Marlboro, finally recovered the ring he had 
worn for 43 years. It was presented to him 
by 11-year-old Emily Stafford, who found it 
at the bottom of the sea off West Palm 
Beach, Fla., more than a month later while 
snorkeling. 

“When I lost this, I was just devastated,” 
Myrick said as Stafford returned the class of 
1956 ring to him. “I never thought I'd see it 
again. 

Stafford, of Brockton, told The Boston 
Globe she initially thought the ring might 
have been buried treasure. 

She recalled yelling, “Look mom, I found 
gold!” 

“We can’t believe that somebody from 
Massachusetts found this ring in Florida, 
and then found us too,” said Myrick’s wife, 
Barbara. 


Stafford’s mother, Beth, called Boston 
College to report finding the ring, but she 
said no one returned her calls. 

Finally, last week, a family friend called 
Boston College’s Alumni Association, and 
told a student worker about the ring, which 
was engraved with Myrick’s initials. 

Eva Wallman, 18, said she checked the 
1956 yearbook and found eight or nine 
people with the initials “T.M.” 

“I started calling them. My fourth call 
was to the Myricks,” she said. 

Tom Myrick said he just couldn’t thank 
Stafford enough for returning the ring. He 
gave her a $100 reward. 

“It’s just so great having it back,” he said. 


“When I lost this, I was 
just devastated,” 
Myrick said as Stafford 
returned the class ring. 
“I never thought I’d see 
it again. 
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SNOOZE TIME: Taking advantage of some unusually warm fall weather is 


Charles Hardy, liberal arts. 


Iowa provost calls 
for higher faculty 
salaries 


OWA CITY, Iowa (AP) The provost at 

the University of Iowa said the Iowa 
City school will have a tough time be- 
coming one of the top 10 public univer- 
sities in the country unless it can in- 
crease faculty pay by more than this 
year’s 4 percent. 

“Tt’s clear that over the long haul we 
have to do better,” Provost Jon Whitmore 
said. Faculty and staff salary is annually 
at the top of the list for budget increases 
when the school makes its requests to 
the state Board of Regents. 

But Iowa ranks near the bottom in 
terms of average faculty salary among 
similar institutions and in the middle of 
the pack in the Big Ten. 

University of California at Los Ange- 
les for the 1999-2000 school year is 
$87,800, $16,700 more than Iowa’s. 

At the University of Michigan, the top 
school in the Big Ten in terms of faculty 
salary, the average faculty member will 
eafn $80,900 this year. 

The University of Illinois Urbana is 
ranked second, followed by University of 
Wisconsin; University of Minnesota, Twin 
Cities; Iowa; Purdue University; Pennsyl- 
vania State University; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Indiana University and Michi- 
gan State University. 

“Tt’s becoming harder to keep up,” 
Whitmore said. 

In certain fields — dentistry, com- 
puter science and business — the upward 
pressure on salaries is particularly strong. 
Experts in those fields can make much 
more money in the private sector than 
in a university setting, he said. 


Student admits to 
poisoning 2 women 


ROVIDENCE, R.I. (AP) A former gradu 

ate student at Brown University ad- 
mitted to stealing radioactive material 
from a university lab and poisoning his 
ex-girlfriend and her roommate. 

Cheng Gu, 25, of Providence, said in 
Superior Court that he spiked a dish of 
eggs and vegetables with a spoonful of 
the radioactive chemical last year. 
Gu, a molecular pharmacology gradu- 


ate, said he poisoned his ex-girlfriend 
Yuanyuan Xiao on more than one occa- 
sion, trying to make her sick so she 
would be dependent on him, according 
to Stacey Veroni of the state Attorney 
General’s Office. 

Gu pleaded no contest to one count 
of domestic poisoning, one count of 
poisoning, and one count of larceny, 
The Providence Journal reported. 

The poisoning was discovered three 
days after Gu spiked the food. Xiao had 
been screened with a Geiger counter, a 
routine procedure before conducting 
an experiment using radioactive mate- 
rials, when the contamination was 
found. 

Brown’s radiation safety officers 
found the plate of radioactive food in 
the refrigerator in Xiao’s Providence 
apartment. Her roommate, James A. 
O’Brien, who had also eaten the food, 
was found to be contaminated as well. 
Neither was seriously hurt. 

The dose was equivalent to that in a 
person who has undergone several 
medical procedures, according to ex- 
perts at Brown. 

A native of China, Gu was in his first 
semester at Brown when he stole the 
iodine from a locked freezer in a Brown 
lab. After the poisoning was discovered, 
he was promptly “separated” from the 
university. 


Gay-themed play 
sparks outrage 


| ILGORE, Texas (AP) First, outrage 

thundered from pulpits all over this 
East Texas city. Next came the petitions, 
laden with thousands of signatures. Fi- 
nally, politicians threw themselves into 
the mix. 

Ever since Kilgore College announced 
plans to stage “Angels in America,” out- 
rage has ripped through the town. The 
Pulitzer prize-winning play by Tony 
Kushner traces the relationships, ill- 
nesses and religion of five gay Ameri- 
cans. 

When word of the play’s content got 
out, some folks in Kilgore weren’t hav- 
ing it. 

But the college has pressed on with 
its plans, undaunted even by local poli- 
ticlans who threatened to yank back 
$50,000 in the college’s grant money. 

With the curtain set to rise soon, 
tensions are climbing. 


ee 
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U.S. nudges Europe towards 
prosperity—and some anxiety 


@ European 
economy is showing 
signs of growth 


By BRUCE STANLEY 
AP Business Writer 


ILAN, Italy (AP)-The arti- 

sans at Messulam Spa use 

skills honed by ancient 
Etruscans to hammer silver plate 
into gleaming bowls and samo- 
vars. 

To help sell the tableware, the 
family-owned firm relies on amore 
recent innovation: direct market- 
ing via the Internet. 

By coupling a new technology 
with 2,500 years of craftsmanship, 
managing director Roberto Beretta 
hopes Milan-based Messulam can 
offset Italy’s rigid labor laws, which 
are among the company’s tough- 
est constraints. 

When the loss-of a major sup- 
plier last year compelled him to 
lay off a dozen workers, it took 
Beretta six months and the arbi- 
tration of a judge to do what an 
American boss could have achieved 
in minutes. There was no alterna- 
tive. “Otherwise, we would have 
had to shut down,” he said. 

Companies across Europe have 
struggled against similar obstacles 
in the 1990s. Inflexible rules about 
the hiring and firing of workers, 
politicians reluctant to let foreign- 
ers compete with state-owned com- 
panies, high interest rates that 
choked off consumer demand all 
have sapped the region of its eco- 
nomic potential. 

Europe’s uneven, tepid growth 
contrasts sharply with the vigor of 
the U.S. economy during the same 
period. Americans have enjoyed 
prosperity for more than eight 
years, the longest peacetime ex- 
pansion in their history, while 
Europe and much of the industri- 
alized world have had to make do 
with crumbs. 

In Italy, economic output dur- 
ing the 24 months ending in March 
increased by a quarterly average 
of just 0.4 percent, the most ane- 
mic growth rate in Western Eu- 
rope. Some of Italy’s neighbors 
fared little better. 

Germany languished due to the 
high costs of unification and a 
global downturn in demand for its 
exports. France is saddled with a 
stubbornly high unemployment 
rate of 11.2 percent. 

Now, at last, the flames of a 
broad recovery are starting to 
flicker. 

“There’s sort of a stereotype of 
a sclerotic Europe that is not borne 
out by the facts,” said Bill 
Callaghan, chief economist for the 
Trades Union Congress, Britain’s 
largest labor group. 

Among recent positive signs: 


France’s gross domestic prod- 
uct increased by a healthy 0.6 per- 
cent during the year’s second quar- 
ter. The finance ministry has pre- 
dicted the economy will grow by 
as much as 2.5 percent this year 
and 3 percent in 2000. 

In Germany, which makes more 
than 25 percent of Europe’s manu- 
factured goods, orders jumped by 
1.3 percent from June to July, three 
times more than most analysts 
had predicted. 

A galloping demand for houses 
has pushed British property prices 
skyward, and the Bank of England 
raised a key lending rate in Sep- 
tember for fear that the economy 
might overheat. 

Ireland, long a laggard, now 
boasts Europe’s fastest-growing 
economy, and Irish emigres are 
coming home to join the boom in 
construction and services. 

“T think the fundamentals are 
pretty favorable for Europe,” said 
Paul Mortimer-Lee, a London-based 
economist with the French bank 
Paribas. “I think we’re going to see 
quite a bit stronger growth in 
2000 than we have seen this year.” 

The turnaround extends also 
to industrialized countries outside 
Europe. Japan’s economy finally 
started to grow again this year 
after shrinking for 15 consecutive 
months. South Korea, Thailand and 
other formerly high-flying tigers 
of Asia are clawing their way back 
from financial crisis. 

Although growth rates vary 


WE WANT OUR LAND: A group of farmers, some on horseback, protest outside of the Venezuelan 
National Constituent Assembly building in Caracas recently. The farmers called for a new law that 
would allow the redistribution of land in the Apure State border in southern Venezuela along the 
border with Colombia. The banner at the center reads “rescue of property.” 


widely within Europe, the overall 
improvement in the region has 
coincided with the introduction 
in January of a single regional 
currency, the euro, and its subse- 
quent slide to near-parity with the 
U.S. dollar. 

The euro is still primarily a 
bookkeeping entry for businesses 
and governments in the 11 coun- 
tries of “Euroland.” Euro coins 
and notes won't enter circulation 
until Jan. 1, 2002. But the 
currency’s low value relative to 
the dollar has given a competitive 
edge to products already priced in 
euros. 

“The weakness of the euro since 
the start of the year is one of the 
reasons the European economy is 
now picking up, because that has 
given a boost to export orders,” 
says Jose Luis Alzola, an econo- 
mist at the London office of 
Salomon Smith Barney Citibank. 

The European Central Bank, 
headquartered in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, is doing its part by charging 
commercial banks 2.5 percent for 
short-term loans. Cheaper loans 
usually mean increased invest- 
ment and consumer spending. 

Italy needs a lot more of both. 
Under the 1992 Maastricht Treaty 
that set financial rules for joining 
the euro, Italy had to slash govern- 
ment spending more than most 
countries in order to qualify for 
the new currency. Recession soon 
set in. 

At the Salvatore Ferragamo 
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store on Milan’s chic shopping 
street, Via Monte Napoleone, sales 
of shoes and handbags have been 
flat for the past three years. “Be- 
fore, the price wasn’t important, 
but now people care how they 
spend,” store manager Marina 
Brasca says. 

Indeed, European consumers 
eager for better prices and wider 
selections have created an open- 
ing for aggressive U.S. companies. 

Wal-Mart Stores Inc. is among 
the growing number of American 
businesses investing in Europe. 
Wal-Mart alarmed supermarkets 
in Britain, where the country’s 
biggest supermarkets are under 
investigation for possible price- 
fixing, when it bought the grocery 
chain Asda Group PLC in June. 

Other U.S. firms hope to profit 
from a wave of mergers and acqui- 
sitions sweeping the region. This 
consolidation trend is one aspect 
of the economic restructuring now 
underway in Europe, several years 
after a similar upheaval in the 
United States. 

Europe’s largest cities and high- 
tech centers have profited from 
these changes, which have favored 
services at the expense of manu- 
facturing. But the region’s indus- 
trial core is going the way of Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit. Economic 
growth has declined sharply in 
manufacturing centers such as 
Germany’s Ruhr River valley, parts 
of Belgium, and large sections of 
Spain, France and England. 


Drop off your letters in our student center office or e-mail us 
at observer@necc.mass.edu 


Costa Rican 
Indians march 
for greater 


human rights 


AN JOSE, Costa Rica (AP) — A 

group of 100 Costa Rican Indi- 
ans capped a 13-day march to the 
capital by rallying recently out- 
side the president’s residence to 
demand greater rights. 

Wearing traditional costumes, 
the Guaymi Indians marched 190 
miles from the south of Costa Rica 
to arrive in San Jose on “El Dia de 
la Raza,” or “Day of the Races,” 
marking the first meeting of Euro- 
peans and indigenous Americans 
in the New World 

“We demand the government 
give priority to our just claims, 
and an explanation for forgetting 
its campaign promises,” Indian 
leader Mariano Marquez said. 

President’ Miguel Angel 
Rodriguez met with protest lead- 
ers and acknowledged that his 
administration has failed to ad- 
equately meet the Indians’ de- 
mands. He promised the appoint- 
ment of a special commission to 
expedite reform. 

Unlike most Central American 
nations, Costa Rica’s population is 
predominantly white. Its Indian 
population of 64,000 makes up 2 
percent of the total. They are de- 
manding the right to self-govern- 
ment and ownership of the lands 
where they have traditionally lived. 


Netherlands 
alarmed 

by Caribbean 
migration 


HILIPSBURG, St. Maarten (AP)- 

The Netherlands is alarmed by 
a recent wave of Caribbean immi- 
grants and is threatening to im- 
pose new restrictions if it contin- 
ues, the Dutch government says. 

In a letter to the Netherlands 
Antilles government made ayvail- 
able to The Associated Press last 
week, Dutch Minister for King- 
dom Relations Gjies de Vries 
blamed the exodus on the failure 
by the islands’ lawmakers to put 
limits on emigration. 

“Many cities in Holland are 
having problems accommodating 
Antilleans,” the letter said. “If the 
Netherlands Antilles maintains its 
uncooperative attitude, additional 
legal instruments will be consid- 
ered.” 

The letter was co-signed by 
Roger van Boxtel, the Dutch Min- 
ister for Large Cities. 


Police won’t drive 
‘unsafe’ cars 


HARLOTTE AMALIE, U.S. Vir 
gin Islands (AP)—Nearly half of 
St. Croix’s police force is taking 
buses and taxis to crime scenes 
because the U.S. Virgin Islands 
government cannot afford to re- 
pair their patrol cars, police said. 
About two-thirds of the 18 pa- 
trol vehicles need repairs, but the 
cash-strapped U.S. Virgin Islands 
government has not been able to 
pay for a mechanic, said Acting 
Police Chief Novelle Francis Jr. 
About 45 percent of St. Croix’s 
officers have refused to drive the 
cars, opting for public transporta- 
tion or walking, he said. The me- 


| chanical problems range from 


faulty brakes to engine problems 
to balding tires, Francis said. 
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@ Former Frolics and 
other buildings to be 
razed by next summer 


By GRACE PIAZZA 
Staff Reporter 


alisbury Beach Center soon will show 

off more of its beautiful coastline, 

presently hidden behind the old wa- 
terfront buildings. 

The Frolics, once a luxurious nightclub 
where Sammy Davis Jr., Tony Bennett and 
other great entertainers performed, will be 
the first building to come down. 

After three years of negotiations be- 
tween the state and the waterfront. prop- 
erty owners, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has finally reached its first general 
sales agreement with one of the waterfront 
owners. Frank and Ralph Mulcahy have 
cooperated with the state to work out an 
agreement to transfer the land where the 
old Frolics building stands. 

Demolition plans have just begun. Maria 
Miles, President of the Salisbury Chamber 
of Commerce, said “Marty Suberg of the 
Department of Environmental Management 
and the Mulcahys have been working hard 
to advance the demolition project. Compa- 
nies started bidding on Tuesday, Oct. 6th.” 

This is another milestone towards resto- 
ration of the waterfront, a costly project. 
When asbestos was discovered in the build- 
ing: «his summer, it slowed the project 
doy. x. Removal of asbestos is complicated 
and must be done a certain way so that 


66 


“Building and main- 
taining large sand 
dunes is essential to 
protect property and 
land because the dunes 
absorb the energy of 
ocean storms,” 
Magnifico said. 


loose particles don’t blow around in the air. 

“The other four owners of waterfront 
property have not yet reached an agree- 
ment on a sale price and negotiations with 
them came to a temporary halt this sum- 
mer,” said Mark Resnick, director of plan- 
ning and development for the town of 
Salisbury. 

Relocation of the tenants takes time, 
planning and negotiating to ensure fair 
treatment. 

“Relocation of the tenants, who have a 
lease at the Frolics, will be accomplished 
before the building is destroyed,” Miles 
said. Some beach residents believe that by 
the time the demolition of the Frolics is 
underway, they will probably conclude 
agreements. 

Some merchants at the center are not so 
optimistic about the speed of negotiations. 

No new structure will replace the Frolics 
since a wide unobstructed view of the ocean 
is desired. 

“A boardwalk is desirable at the water- 
front in the near future, but tearing down 
the five decrepit oceanfront buildings as 
soon as possible has been the number one 
priority of the Chamber of Commerce for 
safety reasons,” Miles said. 

Flying debris loosened during storms, 
has injured people at the center in recent 
years and the wood pillars are rotting de- 
spite attempts to reinforce them. 

Restoration of the waterfront has been 
the cherished dream of Salisbury Beach 
residents for nine years, since the project 
was first formally proposed. Funding has 
been a problem and residents’ hopes rose 
and fell several times over the years. 

Although two Senate bills were intro- 
duced in the early 90s, and $8 million 
appropriated for tearing down old water- 
front properties, state funds were spent on 
other undertakings for years. Salisbury’s 
project languished until Miles appealed di- 
rectly to Governor Paul Celucci. He then 
intervened to help work out funding and 
hasten negotiations for land purchase at 
Salisbury Beach waterfront. 

Mike Magnifico, director of the Salisbury 
Beach State Reservation, has been making 
recommendations to Salisbury to guard 
against erosion and flooding. 

“Building and maintaining large sand 
dunes is essential to protect property and 
land because the dunes absorb the energy 
of ocean storms,” Magnifico said. He said 
that Nor’easters which last for days, can do 
more damage and soil erosion than hurri- 
canes which normally last a day. 


Hurrah! 
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JUST A MEMORY: The state will soon tear down the former Salisbury Beach concert 
hall, opening up a new ocean view for summer visitors. 
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IN THE OLD DAYS: The Echo Hotel was closed and demolished years ago. Salisbury 
Beach Center will soon change for the better thanks to state development of the area. 


Resnick said “The state will act to pro- 
tect the shoreline. . . from erosion and 
flooding by placing more sand at this beach 
{site} to build up dunes and dune grasses.” 

Magnifico explained that dune mainte- 
nance is an ongoing project because every 
storm blows away some sand. 

“Brochures are available on how to de- 
velop and stabilize sand dunes at the 
Salisbury Beach State Park Reservation,” he 
said. 

The exact date for the demolition of the 
Frolics is unknown at this time. 

“Plans are in the works,” Miles said, 
“since the legal document, the Notice of 


Intent, has been filed.” Speculators say demo- 
lition will probably take place within a few 
months. Certainly by next summer, there 
will be a large open space and sand dunes at 
the center where the Frolics used to be. 

The restoration of the waterfront will be 
the third major improvement in Salisbury. 
New bathhouses and gazebos were built on 
the south end of the beach last year. 

Traffic constraints were eased and more 
concerts take place at the center because of 
the new concrete mall built a few years ago. 

The New Information and Visitor’s cen- 
ter on Interstate 95 is a source for informa- 
tion about the area. 
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Part-timer’s lesson: 
learning is difficult 


@ Math instructor works 
with passion with his 
students on 2 continents 


By CORRINE MURPHY 
Staff Reporter 


ether it be in a formal class 
room, or under a tree somewhere 
without any books, “learning is 


difficult” according to part-time math pro- 
fessor, Bill Carrow. Carrow has done both. 

With a trip to the math center you may 
just be lucky enough to have Carrow as your 
tutor. He has a personal touch. Students 
know him by name, as he floats around the 
room and says his hellos. 

Reaching out to students, not just in an 
instructional way, he greets people with a 
smile and a possible laugh. 

Along with helping out three days a 
week in the math center, both Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons and Friday mornings, 
he also teaches two classes in the develop- 


mental program. 

But while working in the States he has 
also worked with students in Africa for the 
last 13 years. 

Carrow is the international baccalaurial 
coordinator in Southern Africa and has 
worked all over the continent. His job is to 
coordinate the curriculum and bring edu- 
cation to students. 

He has developed a system called CAS, 
which stands for “Creativity Action Ser- 
vice.” 

Within this system, students must get 
involved in their communities, putting in 
so many hours toward the program. 

He says students get a lot out of the 
coordinated tasks, and not only learn from 
them, but enjoy them. 

Excited about the idea of improving 
communication between students here and 
in South Africa, Carrow would like to start 
communication through the Internet. 

He realizes that in order to better your- 
self, you need to expose yourself, open 
yourself up to the world, and see that, 
whether it is in America, China or Africa, 
students have many of the same problems. 

Students interested in starting commu- 


Corrine Murphy photo 


DO IT JUST LIKE THIS: Adjunct professor Bill Carrow works with a student in the 


Math Center. 


nication with their peers in South Africa 
should contact Carrow in the math center. 
He is willing to bring in pictures from his 
trips, and possibly have some students come 
to the United States to speak. 

Asked if there have ever been any barri- 
ers with teaching overseas, he gave a quick 


no, and said that he does nothing but learn. 
“Tt teaches tolerance,” Carrow said. 

He believes the key to successful teach- 
ing is in being able to reach students from 
all walks of life. 

Contact Corrine Murphy by email at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 


Staffer looks for student peer tutors for fall 


@ Jobs helping students in many 


hopes for as many tutors this year, but does not presently 


have enough candidates. 


Student, Danielle Grover, has tutored in accounting, 


courses start at $6 per hour 


By SUSAN KELLEY 
Staff Reporter 


helping NECC students do well. It is federally-funded 

by two grants: the student support grant P.A.C.E., and 

the vocational education grant. The College Reading and 
_ Learning Association certify this program. 

To receive this service, contact coordinator, Diane 
Sheahan, in B-218 to fill out an application. She works to 
match first generation college students with a tutor who 
complies with their schedule and courses. 

Students are entitled to one hour of individual tutoring 
per week. Drop-in group sessions are also offered for 
accounting and introduction to computer classes. Sched- 
ules of these sessions are posted outside Sheahan’s office. 

Students who are willing to help others, and have an 
average of a B or better in classes can become a peer tutor 
by obtaining a recommendation from an instructor, and 
applying with Sheahan. 

An orientation and paid training for National Certifica- 
tion follows, which consists of 10 workshops. The salary 
starts at $6 per hour, and increases with experience. 

In the past NECC averaged about 40 tutors per semester, 
and about 300 students received tutoring. Sheahan said she 


Te Peer Tutoring Program is going into its 15th year 


psychology, and introduction to computers since the be- 
ginning of the semester. She thinks this program offers 
students a worthwhile job, in terms of pay and earning a 


‘certification. 


“Tt’s a good experience,” Grover said. “Tutoring others 
helps you focus on your own studies, and is a useful review 
for extension programs.” 

Sheahan said students interested in this program should 
apply. She is grateful to instructors for referring tutors and 
is pleased by her current group. 

Ifall goes as planned, students can look forward to small 
study groups within their individual classes led by peer 
tutors. 


MONEY TALKS! 


David Cousins photo 
POINTING TO THE LESSONS: Diane Sheahan, center, 
shows students Michelle Costanzo and Pat Diodati how 
to work in the peer tutor center. 


AnnnnaneNate 


$10.50-$11.75/Hour* 


PLUS BENEFITS 


UPS IS NOW HIRING 
PART-TIME 
PACKAGE HANDLERS 


FIND OUT HOW UPS WILL PAY YOU UP TO $23,000 


TOWARD COLLEGE TUITION & APPROVED EXPENSES, SUCH AS 
TEXTBOOKS, SOFTWARE, FEES & PAID-BACK STUDENT LOANS** 


TUESDAY & THURSDAY 

From 1:00PM - 4:00 PM 

Department of Employment & Training 
11 Lawrence Street, 5th Floor 
Lawrence, MA 


Haverhill, MA 
OR SEE YOUR ON CAMPUS RECRUITER 


978-441-3400 


90 Brick Kiln Rd * Chelmsford 


1/2 mile on left is UPS facility. See Guard on duty) 


*Rate includes incentive averaged @ 20 hours 
**UPS Earn & Learn Program guidelines apply. 


MONDAY & THURSDAY 

from 1:00PM - 4:00PM 

Department of Employment & Training 
80 Merrimack Street 


(Take Route 3 to exit 29 toward Billerica. 1/4 mile on left is Brick Kiln Rd. 
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© Puerto Rican author 
headlines a month of 
varied events 


By GEORGE WARD 
Features Editor 


s a part of Latino Arts Month, Puerto 
A= author Esmeralda Santiago will 

speak about her life, writing and expe- 
riences living as a Latino-American. 

Santiago was born in Puerto Rico in a 
family of 11 children. Santiago said there 
were pros and cons about being in a large 
family. 

“Although it was tough in a family that 
large. There was never a shortage of play- 
mates,” Santiago said. 

At 13 years old, Santiago moved to the 
United States, where she attended the High 
School for Performing Arts in New York City. 

She took some time to adjust because of 
the tight knit nature of her family. Attending 
this school was an important experience for 
her. 

“That was one of the best times of my life,” 
she said. “Everyone there was wonderful. It is 
a great place because it has teenagers who are 
very committed to their art. Their accomplish- 
ments are outstanding. ” 

In high school, Santiago focused on acting, 
although by her own admission, she was not 
as good as her classmates. 

One problem she encountered was her 
inability to speak English. She made large 
strides in learning the language before gradu- 
ating. 

She moved on to college, where after years 
of schooling at a community college, she 
earned a scholarship and graduated magna 


Latino Arts Events: 


ees 
5 


cum laude from Harvard University. 

Her first book, “When I Was Puerto Rican,” 
is her memoir. She also has two other books 
in print, as well as coediting two anthologies 
focusing on Latino cultures. 

Santiago said writing is her favorite pas- 
time, as well as her deepest passion. 

Her greatest challenges have been learn- 
ing English and writing the books. Choosing 
her favorite book was like asking a parent to 
pick a favorite child. She said one is not better 
or worse than the other. 

She also has a favorite spot to write. Al- 
though she carries her notebook to jot down 
ideas when on trips, she likes to do most ofher 
writing at home at her computer. 

Santiago’s talent does not stop at books. 
Many of her essays have been printed in 
newspapers across the country, as well and 
Many commentaries on NPR’s “All Things 
Considered.” 

She also started a film company called 
Cantomedia with her husband. The company 
produces all types of films, but specializes in 
documentaries. 

Santiago’s visit to NECC has been orga- 
nized by Katherine Rodger, dean of the 
Lawrence campus. 

Santiago says she does not have a set topic 
when she speaks on topics to interest her 
audience. 

Because of the language differences, 
Santiago has a policy for her question and 
answer session. 

“T always answer any question in the lan- 
guage in which it is asked. If the question is in 
Spanish, and a person not understanding the 
language would like a translation, I am happy 
to provide one.” 

Santiago’s speaking engagements includes 
audience participation. She likes to involve 
the audience, get their feelings on Latino 
culture and promote active participation in 
the Latino arts scene. 

She also receives intriguing questions at 


Oct. 31-Nov. 30 


Music: Sol Y Canto- Trio Oct. 31 4-6 p.m. Atrium, John R. Dimitry Build- 
ing, NECC’s Lawrence campus, 45 Franklin Street 


Movie: “Nueba Yol”, Nov. 3, 7 p.m. NECC’s Lawrence extension campus 


Art Exhibit: Showcasing Latino Artists from the Merrimack Valley Nov. 1- 
30 Reception: Thursday, Nov. 4 Meet the artists and enjoy Latino music 
and refreshments. 7 - 9 p.m. Atrium, Lawrence campus 


Dance Performance: Ramon de Los Reyes This popular ensemble presents 
flamenco dance and regional folk dances of Spain and Latin America. 
Also featuring local Latino dance talent. Saturday, Nov. 6 7 p.m. Audito- 
rium, South Lawrence East School 165 Crawford Street 


Movie: “El Norte” Wednesday, Nov. 10, 7 p.m. Lawrence extension campus 


Keynote speaker: Esmeralda Santiago The author of “When I Was Puerto 
Rican” special presentation and book signing. Nov. 16, 7 p.m. Audito- 


rium, South Lawrence East School ' 


Movie: “La Familia” Nov. 17, 7 p.m. Lawrence extension campus 


Poetry Night: Featuring readings by Latino poets, including Rhina. 
Espaillat and Cesar Sanchez Beras. Refreshments will be Servs Nov. a9, 7 


- 11 p.m. Atrium, Lawrence Campus : 


i Ab rabiie 
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PRIDE IN HER HERITAGE: Latino Arts Month keynote speaker Esmeralda Santiago will 
read from her books and talk about her childhood in Puerto Rico in a special Ee pearance 


Nov. 16 at 7 p.m. 


her speeches and learns many things about 
each individual community’s situation. 

Santiago looks forward to her appearance 
in Lawrence. She awaits the viewpoint of the 
Latino community not just within the college, 
but the city of Lawrence as well. 


Conga to the 


® From merengue to 
Menudo, Latin music 


covers a wide spectrum 


By GEORGE WARD 
Features Editor 


Ithough Latin music has made a recent 
Asses on the pop charts, Latin 
usic has a basis in almost everything 

on the radio. 

Part of the swing music scene comes from 
Latino based rhythms. The tribal drums and 
flamenco style guitars in some early century 
dance music contain heavy Latin influence. 

A hybrid of disco, ’80s freestyle dance is a 
Latin type of music. Because the innovators of 
this music had Latin roots, the percussion of 
these songs had a fiesta feel. 

This genre of music, despite attempts to 
make a comeback, has evolved in 90s house 
and electronica. The beats and bass lines have 
the Hispanic presence, and the vocals have a 
tendency to have parts or all sung in Spanish. 

The types of music have more of a pop 
chart basis, but genres such as baroque, salsa 


The main message Santiago hopes her 
audience gets out of her speeches is to sup- 
port Latino Arts, especially in their own com- 
munity. 

Contact George Ward by email at: 
georgew8680@yahoo.com 


music store 


and merengue are becoming a force on night- 
club dance floors. 

All of the above have been a part of the 
Latin pop movement. Artists such as Ricky 
Martin, Jennifer Lopez, Enrique Iglaseis and 
Marc Anthony have crossed over with recent 
English-speaking albums. 

These artists received much praise from 
the Latino community although others like 
Gloria Estafan had been doing it for over a 
decade. 

Martin was a part of ’80s pop phenom- 
enon, Menudo. When he reached the age limit 
for the group, Martin ventured out into other 
career possibilities, but kept making music. 

After his show-stealing performance at the 
*99 Grammy Awards, his first English single, 
“Livin’ La Vida Loca” was released to near total 
radio saturation. His self-titled English album 
debuted at the top of the album charts. 

Following Martin’s success, Latino movie 
actress, Jennifer Lopez released an album 
with a Latin flair. Lopez cited in interviews 
that she always had a love for making music, 
and herrole as slain Tejano music star, Selena. 

Her first single, “If You Had My Love,” went 
to number one as did her album, “On The 6.” 

The b-side to “If You Had My Love,” was a 


ESMERELDA SANTIAGO 


When I began writing this book, I 
~ had no idea it would result in a 
f gue about cultural identity. But as 
Tyetraveled around the country talking 
about it, people tell me that, while the 
re ’'m describing may not be the 
le as the one they grew up in, the 
elings and experiences are familiar, 
some of the events could have been 
en from their own lives. It has been 
rticularly poignant to speak to immi- 
ts who have returned to their coun- 
, only to discover how much they 
have changed by immersion in North 
American culture. They accept and un- 
derstand the irony of the past tense in 
the title, the feeling that, while at one 
time they could not identify themselves 
as anything but the nationality to which 
they were born, once they've lived in 
the U.S. their “cultural purity” has been 
compromised, and they no longer fit as 
well in their native countries, nor do 
they feel one hundred percent comfort- 
able as Americans. 
__ When returned to Puerto Rico after 
“living in New York for seven years, I was 
told I was no longer Puerto Rican be- 
cause my Spanish was rusty, my gaze 
too direct, my personality too assertive 
for a Puerto Rican woman, and! refused 
to eat some of the traditional foods like 
morcilla and tripe stew. I felt as Puerto 
Rican as when I left the island, but to 
those who had never left, I was con- 
taminated by Americanisms, and there- 
fore, had become less than Puerto Rican. 
Yet, in the United States, my darkness, 
myaccented speech, my frequent lapses 
into the confused silence between En- 
glish and Spanish identified me as for- 
eign, non-American. In writing the book 
I wanted to get back to that feeling of 
Puertoricanness I had before I came 
here. Its title reflects who I was then, 
and asks, who am I today?” 


duet with established Spanish singer Marc 
Anthony. Anthony soon followed with an 
English album featuring his hit “I Need To 
Know.” 

Iglacias also burst onto the pop scene in 
the summer with his hit from the film “Wild 
Wild West.” The song “Bailiamos” also topped 
the charts and spawned a CD of the same 
name. 

Estafan also furthered her career with a 
duet with the boy band N’Sync. 

“Music of My Heart’ is the theme for an 
upcoming movie co-staring Estafan. 

The Latin sound is note only in the pop 
world, but in the rock world as well. 

Guitar legend Carlos Santana released a 
new album over the summer featuring duets 
with many established pop and rock stars. 

‘Supernatural" features songs with acts 
varying form rapper/songstress Lauryn Hill to 
Matchbox 20 vocalist Rob Thomas. 

Thomas’ song, “Smooth” also did well on 
the pop charts. Other songs from the Santana 
dise receive regular airplay. 

Latin music is a large part of pop music. A 
small part of every pop song has some Latin 
influence, a trend to keep dance floors and 
parties rocking. 


File photo 


DANCE TO THE MUSIC: Sol Y Canto kick off the Latino Arts Month with a performance at the Lawrence campus Atrium Oct. 31 at 


4 p.m. 


Dean works to celebrate diversity 


Latino culture again 
will be honored at 
Lawrence campus 


By MARK BEHAN 
Staff Reporter 


ough Christmas is still two months 

away, NECC starts its gift-giving in 

November by celebrating Latino Arts 
Month. 

“The city of Lawrence and its citizens are 
the recipients of this gift from the college,” 
said Katherine Rodger, dean of the Lawrence 
campus, about the second Latino Arts month 
at the Lawrence campus. The first was in 
1997. 

The month-long celebration of Latino 
art, music, dance, film, prose and poetry 
kicks off Oct. 31 with a Caribbean and Latin 
folk music concert. 

Rodger said the celebration has two main 
goals: 

To recognize the Latino community, and 
highlight their culture, their diversity and 
their cultural contributions to American 
society. 

To educate mainstream students and 
groups living in and around Lawrence about 


Latinos—focusing on the best and more famous 
aspects of their culture and their fine arts. 

The idea for Latino Arts month came about 
two years ago, when a group of faculty, staff 
and administrators working at the Lawrence 
campus decided it would be a great event to 
present to the Latino community of Lawrence, 
Rodger said. 

College-wide, 18 percent of NECC students 
are Latino. At the Lawrence campus, Latinos 
comprise 40 percent of the student body. 

Rodger said the citizens of Lawrence were 
supportive of the first Latino Arts month. This 
year, many Lawrence residents will be taking 
part in the festivities. 

“Most of the poets reading on Nov.19 are 
from Lawrence,” Rodger said. “On Nov. 6, the 
first part of the evening dance performances 
will be a presentation by the Lawrence Ballet 
Academy with a series of Caribbean dances 
performed by Lawrence children.” 

Rodger said this year’s Latino Arts month 
celebration will be more exciting, with a more 
diverse series of events/activities than the first 
year. 

“Each event shows the ‘best’ of that particu- 
lar art: a key (mainstream) writer, leading local 
Latino poets, critically acclaimed movies, and 


Spanish flamenco dancing are always interest-" 
'°/éomies from the White Fund, The Rogers Fam- 


ing to all groups,” Rodger said: 

She said all NECC students will benefit by 
attending. 

“I personally believe that Julia Alvarez.and 


other events from the first Latino Arts Month 
were so highly regarded by those who went, 
that I found people months after wishing they 
had been there. 

“Hopefully, people will realize the quality 
of these events is so high, that to miss them, 
would be unfortunate.” 

Transportation will be provided from the 
Haverhill campus to the South Lawrence East 
School for the Esmeralda Santiago speech. 

Keynote speaker and acclaimed author 
Esmeralda Santiago will autograph copies of 
her book “When I Was Puerto Rican” and chat 
with those attending after her talk on Nov. 16. 

Two sets of Santiago’s books (in Spanish 
and English) were ordered for each campus 
library so that students can become familiar 
with who she is and what she has written, said 
Rodger. 

Her books will be available for sale at 
campus bookstores. 

Judith Kamber, Nita Lamborghini, Dina 
Brown, Deb Fowler, Kaori Kelts, Jane Thieffels, 
Mark Palermo, and Kelly Sullivan assisted 
Rodger in planning this year’s event. Chuck 
Lombardo is assisting with the technical as- 
pects of each event. 


Financial support for Latino Arts Month 
ily Foundation, Bell-Atlantic, Northmark Bank, 


the “I Have a Dream” foundation, UPS and 
BankBoston. 


Le 
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Perec’s last novel is a classic case of whodunit 


@ Murder mystery leaves 
detectives with unfinished 
novel for clues 


“S38; DAYS: 

By GeorGcES PEREC 

Translated from the French by David Bellos 
Godine. 261 pp. $23.95 


t the time of Georges Perec’s death 
A= cancer at 45, he had finished 

roughly half of “53 Days,” on the 
surface a classic detective story. The open- 
ing chapters take place in a blisteringly hot 
African country called Grianta, a former 
French colony, and focus on the sudden 
disappearance from his hotel of a popular 
whodunit author named Robert Serval. 

Has Serval been killed? If so, by whom 
and why and how? Evidently, the reclusive 
writer foresaw that he was in danger, be- 
cause he had given the French consul a 
sealed envelope, with precise instructions. 
If anything should happen to him, these 
pages were to be entrusted to our narrator, 
a local teacher, and to no one else. 

Naturally, Serval has left behind a manu- 
script, a not quite complete mystery en- 
titled “The Crypt.” “Maybe,” says the consul 
to the schoolmaster, “the keys to this puzzle 
are hidden in the book.” And of course they 
are. “The Crypt” turns out to be “a detective 
novel in two parts, the second of which 
meticulously undoes everything that the 
first part tries to establish-a classical device 
of many enigma-novels, taken here to an 
almost absurd extreme.” The alert reader 
will immediately wonder whether “53 Days” 
will similarly dismantle itself. 

“The Crypt” opens with the automobile 
mishap that kills a naval attache named 
Ronard, posted to the chilly northern coun- 
try of Fernland. That apparent “accident” 
turns out to have been a carefully planned 
murder. (Or was it?) Among the suspects 
are a business tycoon, an American diplo- 
mat, the first secretary at the French em- 
bassy, and the mogul’s beautiful daughter, 
who works as a belle-du-jour in a brothel 
secretly operated by her own father. When 
evidence points to the first secretary, he 
pleads with his old friend, Robert Serval, to 
help exonerate him. As in the novels of 
Ellery Queen, Robert Serval is both the 
author of his mysteries and their detective 
hero. 

A: Serval investigates this increas- 

ingly complex crime, he discovers a 
copy of a novel entitled “The Magistrate is 
a Murderer,” by one Lawrence Wargrave. A 
reading of this thriller-reminiscent ofAgatha 
Christie’s “And Then There Were None”- 
leads Serval to conclude that Rouard is still 
alive. (Those with good memories may re- 
call that the judge in Christie’s classic is 
named Lawrence Wargrave.) Eventually, the 
new facts exonerate the first secretary en- 
tirely. All the dramatis personae agree that 
the case is finally solved. But wait: 

“Several alone seemed not to share their 
certainty.” 

“Unless...” 

“All eyes turned toward the detective.” 

Why, wonders our narrator, does the 
manuscript break off just here? And how 
does it illuminate the disappearance of its 


author? Clearly, one must read between the 
lines for clues, else why would the actual 
Serval have been so solicitous that this 
typescript be kept for our narrator, a man 
with a taste for crosswords and puzzles? 
After studying the exceptionally neat pages, 
the teacher-investigator decides to track 
down the manuscript’s typist, in the hope 
that he or she might have saved some of the 
original rough drafts. Lise Carpenter-“a 
wispy girl with very black hair, almond 
eyes, and high, salient cheekbones”-reveals 
that Serval dictated his text, but that one 
afternoon he did ask her to copy over a long 
passage from “The Koala Case Mystery,” 
which he then inserted into his own book. 
Strangely, however, he changed exactly a 
dozen 12-letter words from the original: 
Lamentations became Benedictions, Fort 
de France became North Detroit, etc. 

o two lists of 12 words of 12 letters... 

Anyone who’s either read mystery 
stories or knows that Georges Perec was a 
member of OuLiPo-the celebrated, even 
notorious Workshop for Potential Litera- 
ture that employs mathematics in the cre- 
ation ofliterature-will immediately suspect 
a 12 by 12 letter square. If one lines up the 
dozen original words in tabular form and 
then plucks out the first letter from the first 
line, the second from the second and so on, 
the result spells out “La Chartreuse”-an 
apparent reference to Stendhal’s classic 
novel, “La Chartreuse de Parne,” which was 
famously dictated in exactly 53 days. (In a 
playful touch, the English translator has 
here contrived the second letter sqare to 
spell out Bellosdunnit.”) What is going on? 

As our narrator reveals, “an inexplicable 
intuition has been nagging at my mind: 
that the truth I am after is not in the book, 
but between the hooks. That may sound 
senseless, but [know what I mean: that you 
have to read the difference, you have to 
read between the hooks, in the way you 
read ‘between the lines’.” Such an injunc- 
tion carries a whiff of deconstruction about 
it, but Perec makes sure that his impish 
playfulness keeps things light. There are, in 
fact, four hooks here, including one men- 
tioned only in passing: Mathias Henrijk’s 
“OdRadek” (“The Sinking”). 

In his novels, especially “Life: A User’s 
Manual,” that Zolaesque cross-section of a 
modern apartment house, Perec often se- 
creted homages to his friends, though few 
quite so obvious as this one to Harry 
Mathews and his early masterpiece, “The 
Sinking of the Odradek Stadiaum.” (Later 
on this same page, the narrator also men- 
tions an obscure hook by M. de Pefrese.) 
Still, La Chartreuse de Parme remains the 
primary lexical template and source for 
narrative puzzle pieces, subtly informing 
“53 Days” rather as “The Odyssey” does 
Joyce’s “Ulysses”. 

Alas, atjust this point Perec died, leaving 
only notes to the remainder of his novel, 
the second half of which was intended to 
meticulously undo what we have just read, 
while making everything even more twisty 
and uncertain. Mathews and Roubaud 
present the surviving worksheets and drafts 
for this section, titled “Un R est un M quise 


P le L de Ja R”-an enigmatic sounding code 
which alludes to a famous definition of the 
novel, borrowed by Stendhal from Saint- 
Real: “Un roman est un miroir qui se 
promene le longue de la route “-A novel is 
a mirror walking along a road. Little won- 
der that there have been so many allusions 
to mirrors already in “53 Days.” More im- 
portant, the drafts suggest that the latter 
half of the novel would present a seemingly 
quite unrelated narrative, in which Robert 
Serval is a murdered businessman, who 
appears to have once served in the Resis- 
tance in that part of France called la Char- 
treuse. In these pages a detective named 
Salini now investigates the crime (and we 
remember that Salini was a lawyer detec- 
tive in “Life: A User’s Manual”). Was Robert 
Serval in fact a Resistance hero? Or was he 
the turncoat who betrayed a dozen British 
commandos, ultimately slaughtered by the 
Nazis (look again at that earlier name, War 
Grave)? Was he executed by some old com- 
rades with long memories? Or very cleverly 
murdered by his estranged wife, Patricia? 
And, not least, how do all these varying 
scenarios relate to each other? 

O ne of Lerec’s notes reads: “vertigo of 

explanations without end,” followed 
by “at the end the narrator imagines a third 
story which would be the contradictory 
exegesis of the two others.” In an introduc- 
tion to a German edition of the novel, editor 
Jacques Roubaud comments: “In ‘53 Days’ 
life appears as a puzzle endlessly destroy- 
ing its own solution. The multiplicity of the 
explanations of a death, of a murder, forms 
an allegory of a life that does not know its 
own end.” He adds that the references to 
the war years reminds us of Perec’s innova- 
tive use of his own past in “W”, or the 
“Memory of Childhood,” or even, one might 
add, “La dispartion” (brilliantly Englished 
by Gilbert Adair as “A Void”), the famous 
tour-de-force written without using the let- 
ter E. 

Sad as it is that Perec never finished “53 
Days,” his admirers will cherish the exten- 
sive notes for their glimpses into an inge- 
nious mind. Members of OuLipo have long 
been divided over whether the hidden scaf- 


es 


folding of an Oulipim novel ought to be 
pointed out to the public (Harry Mathews 
said it shouldn’t, Calvino that it should; 
some reviewers of “La disparition” failed to 
notice that the novel never used the letter 
E). But here we enter the workshop of this 
painstaking artificer, as he juggles words 
and plays with structure, makes lists, notes 
hooks to consult, sets up problems to solve. 
There are, we read, “nine ways in which the 
number 53 can figure in a Fibonacci series” 
(that is, a series in which a number is the 
sum of the two previous numbers, i.e. 7, 23, 
30, 53). 
Mc tantalizing, Perec offers this 
reflection: “Completely flat style”- 
Stendhal’s own goal-“with bravura pas- 
sages”; he then enumerates 28 Constraints 
“1 per chapter.” These include the palin- 
drome, Mathews’s algorithm and most of 
the other more notable Oulipian techniques 
(the intrigued should consult OuLiPo Com- 
pendium for definitions and examples). How 
many of these actually made it into the 
surviving manuscript-and were they car- 
ried over into English? That is a mystery for 
other readers. Certainly, Perec would have 
made sure that every element in his text 
fitted as tightly together as the mortise- 
and-tenon work of a master cabinetmaker. 
For now, “53 Days” reminds us that 
George Perec recognized, as do all writers 
and some readers, that novels are the prod- 
ucts of artful calculation. They are contrap- 
tions designed to perform certain tasks, 
even if those tasks include making us laugh 
or weep. Still, to see Perec’s legerdemain at 
its most dexterous one should start with 
either his masterpiece, “Life: A User’s 
Manual”, or a recent collection of short 
works, available from Penguin, “Species of 
Space and other Pieces” (don’t miss “The 
Winter Journey”). To learn about the man 
himself, universally beloved, one can turn 
to the mammoth biography by David Bellos, 
“Georges Perec: A Life in Words,” or to 
Harry Mathews’s brief and moving “Or- 
chard: A Remembrance of George Perec.” It 
is intolerable that so original, humane and 
exhilarating a writer should have died so 
young. 


a Ne 


Hardcover Fiction 


1. “Personal Injuries” by Scott Turow 

2. “Hearts in Atlantis” by Stephen King 
3.“A Walk to Remember” by Nicholas Sparks 
4. “The Alibi” by Sandra Brown 

5. “Black Notice” by Patricia Cornwell 

6. “Big Trouble” by Dave Barry 

7. “Assassins” by Tim LaHaye and Jerry B. 
Jenkins 

8. “Hard Time” by Sara Paretsky 

9. “In Pursuit of the Proper Sinner” by 
Elizabeth George 

10. “Hannibal” by Thomas Harris 


Nonfiction/general 
1. “Tis: A Memoir” by Frank McCourt 
2. “Dutch: A Memoir of Ronald Reagan” by 
Edmund Morris 
3. “Tuesdays With Morrie” by Mitch Albom 
4. “Faith of My Fathers” by John McCain 
5. “Sugar Busters!” by Steward, Bethea, 
Andrews, Balart 
6. “Guinness World Records 2000: Millen- 
nium Edition” 
7. “The Art of Happiness” by The Dalai Lama 
8. “Body for Life” by B. Phillips and M. 
D’Orso 
9. “Suzanne Somers’ Get Skinny on Fabu- 
lous Food” by Suzanne Somers 
10. “Life Strategies” by Phillip C. 


Trade paperbacks 
1. “Angela’s Ashes” by Frank McCourt 
2. “The Pilot’s Wife” by Anita Shreve 
3. “The Poisonwood Bible” by Barbara 
Kingsolver 
4. “The Seat of the Soul” by Gary Zukov 
5. “Memoirs of a Geisha” by Arthur Golden 
6. “The Old Farmer’s Almanac 2000” edited 
by Judson Hale Sr. 
7. “In the Meantime” by Iyanla Vanzant 
8. “Chicken Soup for the Unsinkable Soul” 
by J. Canfield, M.V. Hansen, H. McNamara 
9. “The Reader” by Bernhard Schlink 
10. “Where the Heart Is” by Billie Letts 
11. “Left Behind” by Tim LaHaye, Jerry B. 
Jenkins 


# 


Mass market paperbacks 
1. “Dr. Atkins’ New Diet Revolution” by 
Robert C. Atkins 
2. “When the Wind Blows” by James 
Patterson 
3. “The Reef” by Nora Roberts 
4. “The Loop” by Nicholas Evans 
5. “Rainbow Six” by Tom Clancy 
6. “The Countess” by Catherine Coulter 
7. “The Wildflowers: Cat” by V.C. Andrews 
8. “Unspeakable” by Sandra Brown 
. “Protein Power” by Michael R. Eades and 
Mary Dan Eades 
10. “Summer Sisters” by Judy Blume 
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Creed soars ‘Higher’ on new disc 


@ Newest release is 
molded from a mellower 
clay than first CD 


By GEORGE WARD 


Features Editor 


ith a multi-platinum debut re 
lease behind them, Florida rock 
' ers Creed have come back with a 


deeper, more meaningful sophomore al- 
bum, “Human Clay.” 

“Human Clay’s lead single, “Higher,” 
was released over the Internet last month 
to high praise and it created great anticipa- 
tion for the album. 

The CDs debut at number one on the 
Billboard album chart was a surprise, con- 
sidering their main competition was coun- 
try/pop superstar Garth Brooks 

“Human Clay” is more melodic than its 
predecessor, “My Own Prison.” The band 
follows a formula in the musical composi- 
tion of the majority of the songs. 

The guitar starts quiet and subtle, and 
after a verse of soft spoken lyrics, the howl- 
ing distortion of the guitars kickin, and the 
song thrashes along for the remaining three 
or four minutes. 

Two songs do not follow this formula. 
The more melodic single “Higher” has a 
adult contemporary feel. It doesn’t contain 
heavy distortion or vocals coming from the 
pit of vocalist Scott Stapp’s stomach. 


All of the verses lack the grungy distor- 
tion, but the chorus has the right amount of 
depth to make the average rock fan bang 
their head. The opening riff and solo are 
melodic, yet live up to the complex expecta- 
tions fans of the band have. 

The song also has a deep, personal mean- 
ing, very similar to the John Lennon classic 
“Imagine.” Guitarist Mark Tremonti and 
Stapp’s writing style has evolved since “My 
Own Prison,” although the topic is some- 
what reminiscent of their hit song “One.” 

Another track that proves the maturity 
in the writing is “With Arms Wide Open.” 
This song is personal, expressing Stapp’s 
emotions after he found out he was-going 
be a father. The new song’s message is one 
of hope, and his anticipation of his child’s 
arrival to this world. 

“Human Clay” also leaves the listener 
asking theological questions. Stapp’s songs 
also have embedded religious connotations 
in them. Spirituality is the main issue of the 
opening song on the CD, “Are You Ready?” 
It has an eerie sound of a mandolin in the 
beginning, but kicks it to high gear after 15 
seconds. This song is one of the most mean- 
ingful on the disc. 

Although Creed denies they are a Chris- 
tian band, their lyrics suggest otherwise. 
The song “Faceless Man” tackles the theo- 
ries of existence. It also has a great message 
of man’s contentment with technology and 
their unwillingness to get back to nature. 

Aside from the monotony of the musical 


composition, this song strikes all the right 
chords. The guitars are in drop D-tuning, 
which provides the lower, heavier sound. 
Drummer Scott Phillips separates himself 
from other rock percussionists by execut- 
ing the difficult bass drum triple with per- 
fection. 

Although Creed fans may miss some of 
harder edged material, there is still enough 
growl to keep the rock gods smiling. This 
CD’s softer songs will expand Creed’s audi- 
ence, as they begin to see radio airplay on 
stations outside the hard rock genre. Creed 
has kept the right balance of harder mate- 
rial, along with mainstream rock to keep 
their career going strong. 


Five-pack of re-released Kinks CDs rocks 


® Ray Davies gets better 
with time and Brooks is 
unbelievable as Gaines 


“Give the People What They Want,” 
“State of Confusion,” “Word of 
Mouth” (Velvel-Koch/Konk) — The Kinks 

The troubled Velvel Records label has 
created some ofits best business in the past 
two years by re-releasing the extensive Kinks 
catalog, chunk by delicious chunk. The lat- 
est release, five CDs originally issued by 
Arista between 1978 and 1985, represents 
one of the venerable rock band’s more 
interesting — and less-recognized — periods. 

This was the Kinks’ second, more ma- 
ture life, the one that got them on the radio 
again with songs like the recession lament 
“Low Budget,” and, a few years later, the 
angry “Destroyer” and the sweet, quirky 
mini-memoir “Come Dancing.” 

Left behind are the stylized, artsy chords 
of “Waterloo Sunset” and “Sunny After- 
noon,” earlier Ray Davies classics. In their 
place are bang-the-gong social commentar- 
ies like the Grateful Dead homage “A Gallon 
of Gas,” “A Little Bit of Abuse” and the 
delightfully sneering anti-Reagan-era 
“Young Conservatives.” 

Even the ballads jam. The elegiac “Cellu- 
loid Heroes,” performed live on “One for 
the Road,” has a backbeat not present in the 
studio version; same story with “Misfits” 
and the haunting “Yo-Yo” from “Give the 
People What They Want.” . 

Davies, who loves irony (listen to earlier 
albums like “Arthur” or “Village Green Pres- 
ervation Society”) is more overtly sarcastic 
here. He can still be gentle, but more often 
he bites. He turns his songwriting tech- 
niques ~ used for 15 years to critique the 
Empire ~— toward American culture while 
retaining his Muswell Hill sensibilities. 

No puffery here; the Kinks’ class-bash- 
ing lyricism, so suited to England, trans- 
lates perfectly into a late-1970s/early-’80s 
indictment of American excess and the 


L: Budget,” “One for the Road,” 


rising nihilism of consumer culture. One 
background chorus does this explicitly: 
“Gucci, Gucci, Gucci, yeah! Cartier! Cartier!” 

Nothing rocks better than “One for the 
Road,” the 1980 live-concert album that 
presaged the Journey/Foreigner sound and 
reinterpreted earlier Kinks songs with a 
driving pulse that uses — but never overin- 
dulges in — the disco beats of the age. 

In the live “Prince of the Punks,” Davies 
skewers the still-nascent punk movement 
and its bandwagon mentality, full of people 
who “failed the blues” and “couldn’t handle 
modern jazz ’cause it played in difficult 
keys”: “He talks working class but it’s all 
baloney; he’s really middle-class and he’s 
just a phony.” 

And the Kinks’ rendition of Davies’ “Stop 
Your Sobbing,” recorded later in a more 
popular version by his onetime love, Chrissy 
Hynde, has little of her version’s melan- 
choly. When Davies sings, “It’s time for you 
to laugh instead of cryin’,” the disdain 
drips. It’s not a plea; it’s a demand. 

It’s fascinating to watch the group’s 
evolution within the space of these albums. 
“Low Budget” is defined by its ’70s-reces- 
sion angst. “One for the Road” has the 
power of a veteran band feeding off its 
audience. 

“Give the People What They Want” has 
an exuberant dudgeon to it, a refreshing 
arrogance. “State of Confusion,” deeperinto 
the ’80s, is tinged with embitterment and 
loss. 

Though the cockeyed Davies optimism 
remains, it is muted with autumnal themes 
like alienation, broken relationships and 
musings about the individual’s place in an 
increasingly bewildering world. The final 
CD, “Word of Mouth,” seems almost joyless. 
Except for two tracks, “Do It Again” and 
“Living on a Thin Line,” it’s the least memo- 
rable of the five CDs. 

And Davies’ voice grows more gravelly 
with each passing album; by “Give the 
People What They Want,” it grinds like an 
instrument, the perfect companion to 
brother Dave’s spirited electric guitar. 


That album ends with a gentle, optimis- 
tic song called “Better Things,” which prom- 
ises of “good things happening up ahead.” 
But, for the Kinks, this was the last sus- 
tained period of genius. Put aside an after- 
noon and swallow these five in one gulp; 
it ll be worth your time. 

Ted Anthony, A.P. Writer 

“In the Life of Chris Gaines” (Capitol) - 
Garth Brooks 

Is this the loopiest career move of the 
1990s, or what? 

Country star Garth Brooks, perhaps tired 
of being country star Garth Brooks, dons a 
wig and adopts an elaborate new persona: 
He’s Chris Gaines, rock superstar, releasing 
his greatest hits. 

The story is remarkably detailed: Gaines 
is the Australian son of an Olympic swim- 
mer and coach, who moved to Los Angeles 
when he was 5. He launched a musical 
career — quite successful, of course — in the 
mid-1980s and piled up hits on albums like 
“Fornucopia.” 

My, my, my. Now this disc is nothing if 
not competent — chillingly so in spots. 
Brooks hires top producer Don Was and 
plenty of studio pros, to record songs that 
sound like outtakes on albums by Babyface, 
Tom Petty, Fleetwood Mac and others. His 
execution of “Right Now,” with verses in 
rap and a chorus swiped from the 1960s 
classic, “Get Together,” betrays a remark- 
ably astute observer of the pop music scene; 
why didn’t Puff Daddy think of that? 

This never fails to sound decent. The 
trouble is, you can’t believe a word, and 
that’s what ultimately makes this project 
so infuriating. This is only an actor playing 
a role. 

No one begrudges Brooks a diversion on 
his inexorable march toward becoming the 
bestselling artist of all time. A wild left turn 
in his music to flex his creative muscles, a 
revelation of what’s behind the well-oiled 
Brooks machine, may even have won him 
some newfound critical respect ... even if 
Garth Brooks released some of the same 
music on Chris Gaines’ album. 

Instead, he chickened out. And you’re 
only left with questions about his sanity. 

David Bauder, A.P. Writer 


1. “Double Jeopardy,” Paramount. 

2. “Random Hearts,” Sony, one week. 

3. “Three Kings,” Warner Bros., two weeks. 
4. “American Beauty,” DreamWorks, four 
weeks. 


5. “Superstar,” Paramount, one week. 

6. “The Sixth Sense,” Disney, 10 weeks. 

7. “Blue Streak,” Sony, four weeks. 

8. “Drive Me Crazy,” Fox, two weeks. 

9. “The Adventures of Elmo in Grouchland,” 
Sony, two weeks. 

10. “For Love of the Game,” Universal, four 
weeks. 

11. “Mystery, Alaska,” Disney, two weeks. 
12. “Stigmata,” MGM, five weeks. 

13. “Stir of Echoes,” five weeks. 

14. “Runaway Bride,” Paramount, 11 weeks. 
15. “Inspector Gadget,” Disney, 2 weeks. 
16. “Star Wars: Episode I - The Phantom 
Menace,” Fox, 21 weeks. 

17. “The Blair Witch Project,” Artisan13 
weeks. 

18. “Jakob the Liar,” Sony, three weeks. 
19. “The Thomas Crown Affair,” MGM, 10 
weeks. 

20. “The Haunting,” DreamWorks, 12 weeks. 


1. “The Matrix,” Warner Home Video. 

2. “Analyze This,” Warner Home Video. 

3. “Shakespeare In Love,” Miramax Home 
Entertainment. 

4. “The Mummy,” Universal Studios. 

5. “Payback,” Paramount Home Video. 

6. “Go,” Columbia TriStar. 

7. “EDTV,” Universal Studios. 

8. “8MM,” Columbia TriStar. 

9. “A Civil Action,” Touchstone Home Video. 
10. “The Corruptor,” New Line Home Video. 
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Top Singles 

1. “Heartbreaker,” Mariah Carey (feat. Jay- 
ZL): 
2. “Music Of My Heart,” ‘N Sync & Gloria 
Estefan. 

3. “Smooth,” Santana (feat. Rob Thomas). 
Arista. (Gold) 

4. “Unpretty,” TLC. LaFace. (Gold) 

5. “Mambo No. 5 (A Little Bit of Mambo),” 
Lou Bega. 

6. “She’s All I Ever Had,” Ricky Martin. 
(Gold) 

7. “Genie In A Bottle,” Christina Aguilera. 
(Platinum) 

8. “My Love Is Your Love,” Whitney Hous- 
ton. (Gold) 

9. “Someday,” Sugar Ray. 

10. “I Need To Know,” Marc Anthony. 

11. “Scar Tissue,” Red Hot Chili Peppers. 
12. “If I Could Turn Back The Hands of 
Time,” R. Kelly. 

13. “We Can’t Be Friends,” Deborah Cox. 
14. “Where My Girls At?,” 702. (Gold) 

15. “All Star,” Smash Mouth. 

16. “Bailamos,” Enrique Iglesias. 

17. “Steal My Sunshine,” Len. 

18. “I Do (Cherish You),” 98 Degrees. 

19. “Black Balloon,” Goo Goo Dolls. 

20. “She’s So High,” Tal Bachman. 

Top Albums 

1. “Human Clay,” Creed. 

2. “In...The Life Of Chris Gaines,” Garth 
Brooks. 

3. “Blackout!,” Method Man/Redman. 

4. “Supernatural,” Santana. (Platinum) 

5. “Millennium,” Bac s. (Plati- 
num) 

6. “Christina Aguilera,” Christina Aguilera. 
(Platinum) 

7. “...Baby One More Time,” Britney Spears. 
(Platinum) 

8. “Marc Anthony,” Marc Anthony. 

9. “Fly,” Dixie Chicks. (Platinum) 

10. “Devil Without A Cause,” Kid Rock. 
(Platinum) 

11. “Significant Other,” Limp Bizkit. (Plati- 
num) 


INTERCAMPUS PROGRAMS Book early, save. 
Springbreak, Cancun, Jamaica, Florida, etc. 
Best hotels, prices, parties. Need reps. 
Groups to earn money, free trips. ICP 1- 
800-327-6013 www.icpt.com for res/app. 
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‘American Beauty’ 
worth a closer look 


@ Spacey, newcomer Wes 
Bentley shine in new dark 
comedy 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
Arts Editor 


elcome to Anywhere, USA, where 
the scariest thing isn’t what lurks 
around the corner, but what’s 


out in the open: being ordinary. 

That’s the basic premise of “American 
Beauty,” a dark comedy and a halfway suc- 
cessful social commentary from first-time 
movie director Sam Mendes. But the movie 
fails to try things in a different way, instead 
proffering a bird’s eye view of suburbia 
with a Kevin Spacey voice-over at the intro 
and tying it together at the end. Perhaps it’s 
a stab at the same old sit-coms we've seen 
before, but the initial feel is one of “not this, 
again.” 

A long piecing together of loose ends 
isn’t necessary at the conclusion because 
the audience can follow Spacey’s narrative 
lead, which is at first disappointing in that 
he starts out by telling us in one year he will 
be dead. 

What “American Beauty” tries to teach 
us is that the inside is as important as the 
shell. The movie is the same way in that it’s 
not the standing structure, which is actu- 
ally quite ordinary, but the meat on the 
bones that proves so flavorful. 

Kevin Spacey, a black comedy king, is 
sumptuous as Lester Burman, who makes a 
move to sow his wild oats after being pes- 
tered for 15 years by his frigid wife Carolyn 
(Annette Benning). Their teenage daughter, 
Jane (Thora Birch), completes the middle- 
class yuppie portrait as an insecure and 
angst-ridden cheerleader, whose friend 
Angela (Mena Suvari) is Lester’s impetus for 
working out. 


Wes Bentley completes the key charac- 
ters as Ricky Fitts, the new boy-next-door 
who smokes, sells pot ana has spent some 
time in the mental ward. He dates Jane and 
sells her dad the cannabis, but he’s actually 
the one who recognizes that there is an- 
other world other than the town he just 
moved to. Everyone else is living in a 90s 
“Pleasantville,” free of intercourse or love, 
or any semblance thereof, complete with 
bare bedroom walls and the Mercedes. 

The film takes time, however, to develop 
each character and does so fully on a rotat- 
ing-segment basis. 

Carolyn could easily have been viewed as 
the stereotypical whining, frigid wife if the 
scene of her sobbing in anger at herself had 
been omitted. Jane’s makeup and unnatu- 
rally auburn hair look like she did them 
herself, a kid experimenting with her iden- 
tity. She’s no Skipper, a miniature version 
of perfection. 

And soon her father also begins to take 
that lead. Spacey quits his job at a magazine 
after blackmailing his boss, buys a 1970 
Firebird and gets a job at a burger place to 
relive his lost glory. 

It sounds like a plot on ABC prime time 
TV, but “Beauty” carries too much of Spacey’s 
smart, sassy and sarcastic tone for that. 
He’s always a bit quirky like his role in “The 
Usual Suspects,” though sometimes it’s hard 
not to see the same traits in his characters. 
So is Spacey the man or the motion picture? 

Though he’s “Beauty’s” narrator, he’s 
actually depended on less than might be 
expected. Bentley excels as Ricky, who ulti- 
mately brings about the movie’s conclusion 
and theme. 

He’s the only character we see any depth 
in from the start, and it leaves a lasting 
impression from this young talent. What 
attracts Jane (and the audience) to Bentley 


File photo 


GOT A LIGHT?: Helena Bonham Carter and Edward Norton star with Brad Pitt 
in “Fight Club,” which was released to generally positive reviews last weekend. 


is how out of the ordinary he is and how 
well he knows himself. 

He doesn’t pretend to be anyone else, 
which is just the opposite of the other 
characters, who each struggle to maintain 
a semblance of identity despite the role 
society has thrust upon them. It’s not a 
novel idea, but it works. 

“American Beauty” has several nuances 
that would make themselves more appar- 
ent during a second viewing of the film. It’s 
clearly not thrown together to earn cash at 
the box office. 

A scene with Spacey when he was still 
employed as a magazine writer shows his 
desk, and a small section of paper he cut out 
that says “look closer.” At first it might 
seem this is just a clue towards understand- 
ing the movie. 

Upon closer inspection, and as time 
passes, it’s impossible not to identify with 
several aspects of each character as an 
individual. The scene with Benning in front 
of the window shows one true moment of 
weakness, where she takes responsibility 
for her own perfectionist, unhappy life. 

She’s a character created because audi- 
ences love having someone to hate, but at 
the same time Benning exhibits a vulner- 


ability that makes her human. “American 
Beauty” brings about several questions 
about personal insecurity, how well we 
know ourselves, and when identity is lost. 

She tells her daughter that the only 
person to rely on is the self, though she 
resorts to an affair with a business associ- 
ate to earn some business tips. 

Spacey introduces his wife in the begin- 
ning of the film when she is pruning the 
roses, demonstrating her anal retentive- 
ness by telling the audience that the color 
coordination between Carolyn’s gardening 
clogs and tools is no accident. 

Yet, throughout the film, the correlation 
with Spacey’s fantasies and rose petals is 
apparent. 

A flashback of his life at the end demon- 
strates the love he forgot he had for his wife. 
Like the mystique of American beauty dis- 
cussed through the flick, it’s all in breaking 
through the surface to see what’s hidden 
underneath, and what may be glanced over, 
though it is out in the open. 


Per the suggestion of Lester Burnham’s 
desk reminder, a “look closer” into “Ameri- 
can Beauty” is in order for fans of dark 
comedic commentary. 


the 
real 


fact 


about 


a 


¢ the most extensive selection of 
new & used textbooks 


e yearound buyback service 


¢ hassle free returns & exchanges 
with a valid receipt, within the entire add/drop period 


° flexible payment options 


the bookstore accepts cash, checks & charge 


° support to your school 


a portion of your purchase goes to support your school 


¢ no costs or waiting associated 
with shipping & handling 


AY, 


° personal service, experience & reliability 


Your bookstore . . . 
Pee 5 
Our experience really stacks up! 
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Liberal Arts] 


Broadcasting 


Learn what it’s like to work in the communications field, 
a choice which can lead to career opportunities in newspa- 
pers, magazines, publishing, television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
* Journalism I & II 
* Broadcast Reporting 
* Television Production 
* Copy Editing 


Questions? Contact program coordinator Joseph T. LeBlanc at 
978-556-3391 or use email: jleblanc@necc.mass.edu 


Journalism 


An Option 
For the 21st Century 
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Top Notch hosts 
big white rabbit 


@ It’s only November, but 
the bunny will soon visit 
NECC in fall drama 
production 


By A. COSTANZO & K.SCHNEIDER 
Staff Writers 


he Top Notch Players now have a pet 

rabbit. His name is Harvey, he’s 6 feet 

tall and is invisible except to Elwood 
P. Dowd, played by Craig Ciampa. 

“Harvey” was originally a movie pro- 
duced in the 1940s that starred Jimmy 
Stewart. It was then put on stage. 

Elwood is a man who sees a six-foot 
rabbit. He lives with his sister and her 
daughter, who are embarrassed by Elwood 
socially and decides that he needs to be 
committed to Dr. Chumley’s hospital. 

Seeing the rabbit shows Elwood’s ap- 
proach to life. He sees things that no one 
else does which eventually makes others 
more open-minded to new people and ideas. 

Directing the play is Jim Murphy, who 
_ hasbeen teaching theater and public speak- 
ing courses for 10 years at NECC. 

“Tt’s an extra dimension having an invis- 
ible character,” Murphy said. “The actors 
have to be consistent to maintain the illu- 
sion with the audience.” 

Murphy is an actor himself and credits 
his first performance to his older sister. She 
recruited him for a part in a one-act play 
titled “Feathertalk” in high school. An actor 
and director for 20 years, he has a theater 
degree from Bridgewater State College and 
a master’s degree in education from Tufts 
University. 

Murphy says being in a play exposes 
students to the arts. Actors do not necessar- 
ily have to be enrolled in theater classes, as 
Top Notch Players is a student club. 

The auditions take place two weeks be- 
fore rehearsals start. The auditions are “cold 
readings,” which means that each person is 
given a scene to recite and act out, and the 
directors make the decision of which role 
would best suit the actor. 

Murphy and student director, John Sefel, 


~weekends of Nov. 5 and 


Conveniently located at Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


selected the cast of “Harvey.” The stage 
manager is sophomore Kurt Bergeron, who 
runs the show during the last two weeks. 
He changes sets during intermission, runs 
the sound cues and makes sure everything 
is where it’s supposed to be on stage. 

Playing the lead role of Elwood is Craig 
Ciampa, a senior at Merrimack College who 
is also taking classes at NECC. Ciampa 
started acting in college, and “Harvey” marks 
his 17th production. He’s spent a summer 
at the Williams Town Theater as an appren- 
tice and starred as Donald in the play “You 
Can’t Take it With You.” After being in 16 
productions, Ciampa said that he “still gets 
butterflies before he goes on opening night.” 

Ciampa is getting a degree in political 
science and would like to teach someday, 
while pursuing his career in his first love- 
acting. For students thinking about start- 
ing an performance career, Ciampa encour- 
ages, “Go with what is in your heart. A lot 
of people will tell you it’s not worth it and 
that you will never make it. Only use their 
objections and their denial towards what 
you want and as something to build you up 
to achieve your dreams.” 

The other leading role, Dr Chumley, is 
played by Jeremy Grimald. He came to the 
audition feeling a little nervous. He’s been 
acting for two years, and his previous cred- 
its include “Miracle on 34" Street.” 

“Acting is good whether you want to be 
an actor or not. It builds up your confi- 
dence, and lets you find out who you are,” 
Grimald said. 

Other actors featured in this comedy 
are: Charmaine Carnes as Miss Johnson, 
Matthew Carr as Doctor Sanderson, Jim 
Brittigan as Judge Gaffney, Michele Collum 
as Mrs. Chauvenet, Daniel Grover as Veta 
Dowd, Dennis Flanagan as Wilson, Steve 
MacKinnon as Lofgren, Kirsten Moscowitz 
as Nurse Kelly, Marie-Helene Renaud as 
Myrtle Mae Dowd, and 
Lyndsey Roberts as Betty, 
Chumley. 

The play runs on the 


12. Admission is $4. 


Join us at the November 13, 1999 Open 
House. Attend a-mtini-seminar. Talk with 
faculty, administrators, and current students 
to discover what Simmons’ flexible, career- 
oriented programs, personal attention, 

and outstanding reputation can mean for 
you. You may send your official transcripts 
to Simmons College, Room w-I01, 

300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 before 
October 29 for evaluation. Then bring your 
completed application and recommen- 
dations to the Open House and we will waive 


the $35 application fee. 


David Cousins photo 
SET CREW WORKS AWAY: Students get ready for their production of “Harvey” 
early next month. The play will be directed by Jim Murphy and John Sefel. 


“The actors have to be consistent to maintain the 
illusion with the audience.” 


Discover the benefits of a 
Simmons education. 


TRANSFER & ADULT STUDENT 
OPEN HOUSE 


> 9:30 a.m.+ Saturday, November 13 


> 300 The Fenway « Boston 


> Accessible by public transportation. 


> To RSVP and reserve free parking or 
to request an application: call 617-521-2502, 
or email dix@simmons.edu 


> Register online at: 


www.simmons.edu/calendar 


> Women with no prior college credit 


are also welcome to attend. BS Co 
+ Le 


SIMMONS 


AHEAD OF ITS TIME IN 1899. AHEAD OF ITS TIME NOW. 
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Gettin’ jiggsy 
with Y2K 


@ New 
millennium 
gives music 
makers plenty 
of material 


thing about Y2K, I would’ve laughed in their face. But 

now I’m not so sure. There's a new tune in town, with 
Will Smith’s “Y2K” featuring a guest appearance by KC, and 
it’s got potential to soothe the seething I feel anytime I hear 
something about the millennium bug. 

It’s time to take a stance: I’ve heard all I ever want to 
hear on Y2K and it’s got to stop. The year 2000 isn’t even the 
real beginning of the new millennium, and publications 
like The Boston Globe have admitted that the date has been 
recognized as such because of its significance in the 
technology field. 

As a writer for a weekly newspaper, I and the other staff 
writers had to come up with 10 stories a piece for a special 
section we published in April. 

Y2K has earned retailers millions, if not billions of 
dollars in merchandising for new appliances and comput- 
ers, not to mention all the cups, mugs, watches, keychains, 
silk boxers and infinite supplies of junk found at Sears, 
Service Merchandise, Filene’s, even right down to a Y2K- 
themed kiosk at Rockingham Park Mall. 

But these sights that make my eyes sore were soothed 
when the funky sounds of Will Smith came on the.air, 
telling us to look forward to a new “Willenium.” I can deal 
with that-at least it gives this technology-based issue a 
human side. 

Smith also samples a few lyrics from Prince’s “1999,” 
which was released way back in 1984. It seems odd that he 
was already contemplating 15 years in advance the great 
parties that will be thrown, while many programmers 
didn’t realize until years after his release that they should 
cnange the way inner clocks are constructed. 

Comedians Adam Christing and Rick Kuethe poke fun at 
programmers anda whole lot more in “The Y2K song”: “The 
nerds we thought were heroes/Forgot all about the zeroes!/ 
They were trying to save a few spaces/Now it's blowing up 
in our faces.” 

Groveland band Touching Saturn has a repertoire that 
also includes “Y2K”, on a more meaningful level. Leader 
Nils Carlson says their tune puts the spite of several on 
paper, with lyrics like “We're all gonna die,” but also 
samples from Shakespeare's classic “Romeo and Juliet” 
apothecary scene, in which Saturn cites Y2K as the poison. 

Their message, Carlson says, is that literature has 
survived through hundreds of centuries without comput- 
ers, and love still existed after tragedy. 

Also using Y2K to function on a deeper platform are 
religious groups like the Church of England, Church of 
Scotland, United Reform, Catholic Youth Services, Method- 
ists, Baptists and many more. Songwriters Joanne Boyce 
and Mike Stanley have put together what they say is a 
complete music and liturgy resource, “Songs for the New 
Millennium” for the groups, who will use them at gather- 
ings open to the community. 

These are sects of people who have been duking it out 
amongst themselves for years and suddenly the dates on 
the calendar look different, so they’re getting along? But 
alas, forgiveness is truly an art form, and if Y2K be their 
deliverance, then so be it. 

Also touting “Y2K” as a time of healing is Canada’s David 
Woolfson, who’s been working on the upcoming millen- 
nium for a decade. 

He’s putting together a “Great Millennium Global 
Singalong” but don’t expect it this year-he says he’s 
planning it for the “first second Jan. 1, 2001 arrives,” 
perhaps the only person who will follow the official rules 
of time. 

But as the old song says “Time is on my side,” so 
Woolfson still has two months to change his mind. 

And as the Backstreet Boys, who can claim the bestsell- 
ing of all Y2K albums, “Millennium” sing in “Everybody”: 
“Everybody groove to the music/Everybody dance.” There 
certainly seems to be enough Y2K material to do just that. 
I think I hear Will Smith calling now. . . 
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56 Jobs for 
resale asia Sherlock 
1 Afresh 2 58 “Northern 
5 A Belafonte amemar: Exposure” 
10 Flimflam SBEns: actress Turner 
15 Stopping point 59 Some cars 
19 Billion ender 60 Two under par 
20 Persian 62 Mortal 
Gulf nation 63 Fields of comedy 
21 Pizazz 64 Reagan's 
22 One- — secretary of state 
(dosage) 65 “Peter Pan” dog 
23 BARED 66 Harrow rival 
(old tube host) 67 City on the 
27 Sneezer’s Truckee 
need 69 1947 Oscar 
28 Inthe thick of winner Celeste 
29 Minimum 71 Hail — 
point 72 Gossipy Barrett 
30 Louvre oeuvre 73 Play elements? 
31 Baby’sbed 74 Big head 
33 Leaves 75 Sterling 
35 Challenging collectibles 
garment 76 Change 
37 Enlist again one’s hairdo 
39 Cool 78 It might attract 
42 Actor Baldwin a gull 
43 ROBED 79 Seventh 
(ex-mayor) Greek letter 
49 Second of two mie 80 Nitwits 
52 Court marshal 82 Some shot 
53 Hidden Pe Ba Boe 83 — canto 
54 Love, 112 114 86 Sonora shawl 
in Le Havre Pata | el Baik Riad 87 It made waves 
55 Miner's peril in 1997-98 
56 Campfire 83 Head and 113. Moirai 12 Big bird 39 Tiger's target 88 Adjusts, 
residue shoulders 114 Construction reqs. 13 Prone 40 Champagne in a way 
57. Number of 84 — -relief 115 Confused 14 Skimpy bucket 89 “Shut up!” 
Ring operas 85 Mead’s teacher swimwear 41 Academic types 90 Public tantrum 
58 Box occupants 86 Effervescent 15 Roaldand Arlene 43 Faire or 91 Einstein's 
59 Young and drinks 16 — fixe vivre intro birthplace 
Penn 90 Like dishwater 1 Poster board 17 Scratches up 44 Ranks 92 No-jitters joe 
61 CANED (actor) 93 Bay window 2 Meredith of 18 Hurricanes’ 45 Connecticut 94 Pharm. “every” 
63 RAGED 97 Rent “The View" hearts collegians 95 Rope-tow 
(actor-activist) 98 Delphi figure 3 1970s Spanish hit 24 Notso obvious 46 They're sheepish alternatives 
68 Inferior to 101 Gloomy 4 Sens. colleagues 25 Citrus quaff 47 Brainy bunch 96 Charlie Parker's 
69 “Miracle Mets” 102 “Tempest” king 5 Tattletale 26 Nemesis 48 Moppet music 
manager Gil 104 PANED (sidekick) 6 Computer killer 32. Jiffy 49 —riot 98 Rubberneck 
70 Loathe 108 Title cloud 7 Finally 33 It’s a drag 50 Mine, to Manet 99 “How the 
71 Apollo's twin 109 “Power tends to 8 “Darkman” 34 Busy time 51 See the sights Other Half Lives” 
75 Comes to corrupt...” writer director for CPAs 52 Ballerina’s : author Jacob 
76 Talk and talk 110 Lassoed 9 Humorist Cobb 36 All outdoors handrail 100 Rarae, possibly 
77 1920s child star 111 Dead against 10 Hold back 38 North Pole 55 Whey's 101 Oxford, for one 
78 Shortcut, 112 To be, to Brutus 11 Funny guy assistant partner 103 Almost round 
perhaps 105 Universal 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 

It’s a great week to improve rela- 
tionships, particularly within the 
family. This may be the opportune 
time to reach out to someone who 
looks up to you, possibly a child. Be 

alert to all money opportunities, 

postponing any major decisions 
for now. 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

You are looking and feel- 
/ ing your best, so use this posi- 
tive energy to your advan- 
tage- get out and accomplish 
things. Communications 
vith others go well - you are a mind-reader with all 
ound you. Tensions elsewhere may find you taking it out 
a loved one. 
_ GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 
_ Make it a point of getting chores and errands out of the 
ay earlier, because it looks like rest, relaxation and 
rtying are in store for later. Be aware of the helpful 
sights surrounding you, rapid advancement at work may 
a result of heeding suggestions. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Personal financial planning is favored. Your intuition is 
arpened concerning money matters. You may run into 
intense blowout with a mate or lover - keep your cool, 
ings will straighten out rather quickly. Spend some time 

yourself. 

LEO: (July 24 — Aug. 23) 

It will be a busy week for you. Hard work on your part 
ll bring you closer to your career and personal goals. Be 
pportive of family members, someone is going through 
tough time. Resolve financial concerns you have now, 
fore things get out of hand. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 — Sept. 23) 

You are eager to help out wherever needed, but avoid 
dose who manipulate your actions. Be sure that your 
‘orts go to a good cause. Enjoy a break from the routine 


for a couple days. Luck will find you with extra dollars you 
weren't expecting at all. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 — Oct. 23) 

You are ready to conquer any obstacles this week. It may 
not be a bad idea to spend some time alone, because your 
criticisms of others may get you in deep water. It’s hard to 
concentrate, and daydreaming won’t hurt - unconscious 
messages have practical value. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 — Nov. 22) 

This week finds you in tune with your lover or mate, 
which makes for great fun and accomplishments for the 
next several days. It looks quite favorable for you to move 
closer to your goals. If people at work don’t argue with you, 
they will argue around you- keep a low profile. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 — Dec. 21) 

You need to get away from your hectic routine to be 
alone with your thoughts. Be confident of success in 
business dealings. Avoid any unpleasant financial sur- 
prises by going over matters to clear up any discrepancies. 
You can reach a meeting of minds with opponents. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 — Jan. 20) 

A friend challenges you to break out of your shell and 
promote yourself for advancement. Maybe it’s time - trust 
yourself and you'll be happier in the long run. A great 
career opportunity presents itself, and you'll move ahead 
without upsetting anyone. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 — Feb. 19) 

It’s hard to avoid confrontations. Someone you have 
recently befriended may turn on you. It'll be better to 
remain silent than be drawn into unnecessary arguments. 
Travel is favored for the next several weeks. If involved in 
litigation, expect to win. 


PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Career advancement seems effortless, so pursue your 
most cherished goal. Co-workers will welcome your great 
ideas. It may be a good idea to spend a little bit of time on 
your own, getting back in touch with yourself. Resolve 
differences that are putting distance between you and a 
loved one. 


Oct. 2 to Nov. 29 
¥ Cardio-Kickboxing 
Lawrence Room 144, Mondays, noon to 1 p.m. 
Cost is $1 per class. Contact student activities at 738-7417 
for more information. 

Oct. 18 to 22 
V National Collegiate Alcohol Awareness Week 
Various events and times 

Oct. 20 

V Screaming with Pleasure Productions 
Lecture Hall A, Haverhill, noon to 1:30 p.m. 

College Life and Healthy Living presents the return 
performance by Screaming with Pleasure Productions of 
“Last Call: A Sobering Look at Alcohol Abuse.” This program 
uses comic and dramatic sketches along with juggling, 
unicycling, and other Vaudevillian techniques to illuminate 
such issues as: date rape, drunk driving and problem 
drinking. 

VY Student Senate meeting, Student Center Theatre, 
Haverhill, 3 to 5 p.m. 


Oct. 21 
V Isabella Stewart Gardner Performance 
Library Conference Areas, Haverhill, 2 to 4 p.m. 
Meet “Mrs. Jack” — a visionary art collector and flamboy- 
ant socialite - who was probably Boston’s most interesting 
character a century ago. The Venetian palazzo she built for 
her residence is now the Gardner museum. In her one 
woman performance, Jessa Piaia introduces us to this 
complex, dynamic woman. 
Oct. 22 

Y Mocktails & Music 

Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, noon to 1 p.m. 
Oct. 25 

V Ping Pong Kickoff 

Lawrence Atrium, 9 to 11 a.m. 

VY Bagel & Coffee Talk Session 

President’s Dining Room, Haverhill, noon 

This is an informal opportunity for students to meet and 
speak with President Hartleb and Vice President Ashley. 
Free refreshments provided. 

Oct. 27 
V Psychic Reading 
Lawrence Atrium, 10 to 2 p.m. 
V Heart Healthy Cooking Demonstration 
Student Center Lounge, Haverhill, noon to 1 p.m. 
Presented by Claudette Novak, registered dietician. 
V Student Senate Meeting 
Lawrence Room 244, 3 to 5 p.m. 

Oct. 29 
V Halloween Costume Contest & Party 
Student Center Lounge, Haverhill, noon to 1 p.m. 
Prizes will be awarded to the best/most original costume. 
Refreshments will be served. 

Oct. 30 to Nov. 30 
V Latino Arts Month 
Various Locations 
For more specific information or a calendar of events, 
contact Kathy Rodger at 738-7401. 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 30 

VY Art Exhibit, Lawrence Atrium 
As part of the Latino Arts Month festivities, Northern Essex 
will be featuring Latino Artists from the Merrimack Valley. 
This is open to the public when the building is open. 

Oct. 31 
V Sol y Canto Trio 
Lawrence Atrium, 4 to 6 p.m. 

This event, kickoff for the Latino Arts Month, will feature 
the sounds of Sol y Canto. The Sol y Canto Trio Latin plays 
American and Caribbean folkloric and dance rhythms ap- 
propriate for all ages. Refreshments will be for sale. 
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One man team runs lean but strong squad 


@ Star runner Tim 
Short leaves cross 
country team 
looking for members 


By NATHAN SCOTT 
Sports Editor 


ECC sports teams are striv- 
ing for recognition not 
from other schools, or 


newspapers, but from the student 
body itself. Little wonder then that 
few, if any, know about NECC’s 
cross country team. 

Though it only has two mem- 
bers, led by freshman Tim Short, 
and a dedicated coach, NECC’s 
team has had an active season just 
like any other sport this fall. 

Coach Dawn Caputo not only 
dedicates herselfconstantly to the 
small team, but is always looking 
for ways to promote the program. 
Just recently, she did mailings to 
over 65 high school coaches for 
recruitment. 

“Anyone can come and run 
here,” she said. “They just need a 
desire to stay with it, push for 
their personal best, and be willing 
to do the work.” 

Coaching cross country and 
field hockey for over 20 years, 
Caputo now faces the challenge of 
promoting the new cross country 
program and building a strong 


team. 

She has found some success in 
Short. Short was ninth in “Class C” 
of Massachusetts public high 
schools. Short wasn’t originally 
planning to run at NECC, but after 
an active career at Amesbury High 
School, he decided he’d like to 
continue at the only community 
college in the Bay State with a 
cross country program. 

Short has qualified for nation- 
als from Amesbury High and was 
an Eagle Tribune All-Star. 

Recently at the Gordon 
College’s Pop Crowell Invitational, 
Short placed 22™* of 78 runners 
present. 

Schools at this meet included 
Navy Prep, Community College of 
Rhode Island, Worcester Poly-Tech, 
and Johnson & Wales. 

At the recent Tri-State Invita- 
tional at CCRI, Short placed tenth 
in the 8,000 meter with a time of 
30:02. 

“It was pretty tough,” he said. 
There was a spot that was a 400M 
uphill run, and I had to do it 
twice.” Short mentioned that ad- 
justing to 8,000 meters from high 
school’s average 5,000 meter races 
was a challenge. 

In addition, not knowing the 
different courses proved difficult. 

“When you know the course, 
you can dictate your pace,” he 
said. 

“NECC has been a great transi- 
tion point for me,” Short said. 
“But I think that after this year Pll 


be moving on. The experience I’ve 
gotten of running with Divison II 
and III schools is really great.” 

UMASS Dartmouth is Short’s 
school of choice and he'll be going 
there soon, but Caputo and Short 
are already starting work on fill- 
ing the spot that was 50 percent of 
the team this year—and increas- 
ing the team’s size. 

At Amesbury High School 
where Short was always number 
one or two, he is an assistant cross 
country coach. Having just gradu- 
ated last year, he’s coaching some 
of his close friends. 

“They see meas a friend,” Short 
said. “But I try to keep the balance 
between being one of the guys, 
and getting down to business.” 

In fact, he wants to be a cross 
country coach at the high school 
level after he graduates with a 
degree in American history from 
UMASS. He also wants to teach 
history. 

“Nothing makes me happier 
than seeing such a great athlete 
want to go into coaching,” Caputo 
said. 

Once Short leaves NECC, the 
team will be left with Caputo, as 
well as veteran runner Eric Basset, 
23, a second semester freshman. 
He is recovering from recent 
orthroscopic knee surgery and was 
a limited factor in meets this sea- 
son. 

“Cross country is a sport of 
individuals,” Short said. “What 
needs to be done to save the team 


is getting the word out that we’re 
for real. If that can be done by 
building on meas the ‘team,’ that’s 
cool.” 

Caputo has put Short's results 
in the Eagle Tribune, and she will 
do the same for anyone in next 
year’s season. 

“Coach Caputo has given mea 
perspective on distance running 
as a whole,” Short said. She’s 
helped with tactics, training, run- 
ning at the college level. I’m really 
grateful.” 

Short’s first collegiate meet was 
an invitational at Gordon College. 
More than a race, it set the tone 
for the season and solidified a 
spirit in NECC’s cross country pro- 


ce 
“Coach Caputo 
has given me a 
perspective on 
distance running 
as a whole, Short 
said. She’s helped 
with tactics, 
training, running 
at the college 
level, I’m really 
grateful.” 


gram. 

“It was my first college meet; 
there were no other team mem- 
bers. I was raising the roof, yelling 
NECCO,” Short said. “I got some 
stares and people thought I was a 
nut.” 

Short went on to complete the 


5 mile course in a school record of , 


29:29: 

Caputo is counting on students 
to give the prospect of college 
running more than a passing 
glance and is shooting for a solid 
start to the first season of the 
millennium. 

“I didn’t want to see Tim trans- 
fer, but I know he’s doing what’s 
best,” she said. 


Cardio-kickboxing: It’s fast, fun, and free at NECC 


@ It’s time to lose 
that fat and stress 


By ASHLEIGH COSTANZO 
Staff Reporter 


he hottest and newest way 

| to get in shape and relieve 
stress is here and available. 

You can now cardio-kickbox your 


way to a slimmer and more toned 
body at NECC. 


Namath guaranteed Super Bowl 


@ In great sports 
moments #4, he 
shocked the Old 
world NFL teams 


By DAVID COUSINS 
Photography Editor 


roadway Joe Namath in 
B sulted his counterpart on 
the Baltimore Colts, veteran 
quarterback Earl Morrall, saying 
there are a lot better quarterbacks 
in the AFL than in the NFL. 
Despite the fact that Morrall, 
had won the most valuable player 
award in the National Football 
League of 1968. 
The insult came as a response 
to the fact that the AFL was not in 


Billy Blanc’s Tae Bo is the latest 
fitness craze among people trying 
to get in shape as fast as possible. 
Instead of buying the tapes, or 
expensive equipment, NECC has 
constructed its own program, and 
it’s free if you’re a student. 

Cardio-kickboxing is conve- 
niently offered three days a week 
to work around busy schedules. 

The classes meet on Monday 
and Wednesday from 12-1 p.m. in 
the gym, and on Thursday from 
5:30-6:30 p.m. in the dance studio, 


the same category as the NFL, with 
such talent as Jim Brown and Vince 
Lombardi. 

The American Football league 
had not been formed until 1960. 
The NFL agreed to merge with 
them in 1966, the same year a 
Harris surveys revealed pro foot- 
ball as the most watched sport by 
Americans. 

Since the merger, the Green 
Bay Packers routed any AFL team 
they faced, in the first two inter- 
league championships, which were 
not known as the Super Bowl at 
that time. 

The championship series, or 
as we know it today Super Bowl III, 
saw the New York Jets face off 
against the heavily-favored Balti- 
more Colts coached by a young 
Don Shula. 

As the underdog Jets coach 
Weeb Ewbank knew, his only 


D-154. 

This class can be used for weight 
loss, muscles toning, or simply to 
release stress. 

Cardio-kickboxing isn’t de- 
signed to build muscle so much as 
to bring out what muscle you have 
and eliminate fat. 

Not only is this class a great 
way to get in shape, but also an 
opportunity to meet new people 
of all ages. 

Cardio-kickboxing consists of 
various punching and kicking ex- 


chance to beat the Colts was to use 
a powerful passing game and a 
very strong defensive stand against 
the team he had coached to the 
NFL championship in 1958. 
Ewbank was trying to become the 
only coach to win titles in the AFL 
and NFL respectively. 

He planned on being quiet and 
humble that Super Bow] week, but 
the roof was blown off when young 
quarterback Joe Namath, told a 
large dinner party he was attend- 
ing in New York City.“ The Jets will 
pound the Colts, guaranteed.” 

“When he said, we’ll win, andI 
guarantee it, I could have shot 
him,” Ewbank told the New York 
Post years later. 

Namath had come from Ala- 
bama wearing braces on his left 
knee, but he could throw a foot- 
ball as well as he could talk trash. 

His arm had gotten the Jets to 


ercises performed while listen- 
ing to loud, energetic, upbeat 
music to get the adrenaline pump- 
ing. 

Basic sit-ups and jumping jacks 
are also included in the workout, 
but there are many different types 
targeting different areas of the 
body. 

Cardio-kickboxing, for many, 
is more interesting than sitting 
at a machine and focusing on one 
area. 

It is a full body workout, 


strengthening and toning the legs, 
abs and arms at once. 

It is also easier to stay involved 
with since it is not a solo workout, 
but a group effort. 

Other students make it easier 
to stay focused and not give up. 
Let’s face it. How often do you get 
a friend or workout partner to 
come with you to the gym? 

The end of the workout fea- 
tures an abdominal workout and 
a feeling of accomplishment that 
lasts. 


victory for N.Y. Jets 


the championships and on Jan. 12, 
1969, he was very happy just hand- 
ing the ball off to his 235 pound 
fullback Matt Snell. 

Snell carried the football 37 
times for 168 yards, on. that his- 
tory making day in Miami. His 
only touchdown came in the sec- 
ond quarter, giving the Jets a 7-0 
lead at the half. 

With Snell running through 
Colts defense and Namath destroy- 
ing them with his timely passes to 
wide receiver George Sauer, the 
Jets added three field goals, taking 
a 16-0 lead. 

Before Shula finally pulled 
Morrall and replaced him with his 


‘legendary QB Johnny Unitas, 


Unitas managed one heroic drive. 
Baltimore cutting the lead to 16-7, 
but with that it took everything 
out of the Colts, and they were 
finished on this Super Bowl Sun- 


day. 

Believe it or not, Joe Namath 
was right with his timely predic- 
tion. The Jets won the first Super 
Bowl for the AFL. The following 
year both leagues took their final 
steps to merge and become one 
league, known today the National 
Football League. 


66 


Believe it or not, 
Joe Namath was 
right with his 
timely prediction. 


| Daviw Cousins 
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Goalie woes threaten B’s’ season 


@ Not signing Dafoe is a 
black mark on the Bruins 
venerable history 


By GEORGE WARD 


Features Editor 


s clichéd as it may sound, the best 

Az in hockey is a good defense. 

though the Bruins have one the 

best defensemen ever, their final line of 

defense, the goaltender, may doom the 
1999-2000 season. 

Byron Dafoe was a big part of their 
playoff run last season. Harry Sinden knew 
that Dafoe’s contract ran out at the end of 
last season. 

Why do the Bruins always seem to let 
the good ones get away? The Bruins also 
have not had the best track record when it 
comes to developing a goaltender in the 
minor leagues or signing experienced free 
agents. 

The Bruins have had some excellent 
goaltenders in the past, but Sinden has 
always traded them away or let them go to 
free agency. Names like Pete Peeters, Andy 
Moog and Bill Ranford top that list. 

Ranford was the black and gold yo-yo for 
many years. After being drafted by and 
playing a few years for the Bruins, he was 
traded to Edmonton for Moog. A few years 
after that, he was reacquired by trade, 
played in Boston two years and traded 
again. 

As for homegrown talent, one name 
comes. to mind, Blaine Lacher. He had an 
excellent rookie season, although it was a 
lockout shortened season. 

Lacher became complacent and gained 
30 pounds and a ton of cockiness. He lasted 
one more season before fading into obscu- 
rity. 

Fans understand some of Sinden’s ap- 
prehensiveness when it came to giving 
Dafoe $4 million a year. 

Dafoe’s agent compared his client to 
Martin Broduer of the Devils. Dafoe put up 
Broduer caliber numbers last season, but 
his record was less than stellar before he 
came to the Bruins in ’97. Dafoe also has not 
made the all-star game appearances or won 
the Stanley Cup that Brodeur won. 


The solution requires Dafoe leaving his 
ego at home and the rest of the Bruins front 
office going to Home Depot, buying a crow- 
bar and loosening Sinden’s grip on the 
team wallet. 

For the realists, it could be a while before 
Dafoe sees the ice of the FleetCenter. He 
may never see it again as a Bruin. Fans hope 
the tandem of Rob Tallas and rookie John 
Grahame can do the job. © 

Tallas has been Dafoe’s understudy for 
the past two season and has filled in when 
needed. The one problem with Tallas’ game 
is that when he has needed to start more 
than a couple of games in a row, he has 
faltered. 

The major flaw in rookie John Grahame 
is just that, he is a rookie with no NHL 
experience. He may have looked decent in 
the preseason, but that was against a roster 
made up of a good number of minor leagu- 
ers. 

Neither Tallas nor Grahame have enough 
experience or the tangibles it takes to be a 
starting goalie. 

Enter Kay Whitmore. 

Former starting goalie for the Hartford 
Failures (sorry Whalers fans), Whitmore 
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WARMING UP: Ray Bourque prepares for what could be a long season for the B’s. 


has been roving the minor leagues since 
92, making brief appearances in the NHL 
every couple of seasons. If Whitmore is the 
insurance plan for a nuclear meltdown in 
goal, not even two-ton lead suits can save 
the Bruins. 

Sinden is good at trading players. Why 
not further sharpen his skills? Give up 
Grahame or Tallas, along with a draft pick, 
to get an established starter. 

The Bruins have not won the Stanley 
Cup since 1972. They have made it to the 
finals a few times, but have come up short. 

The only difference between the Bruins 
and any other sports team is that one man 
has stuck with the team for his entire 
career, hoping to bring Lord Stanley’s Cup 
back to Boston. 

The least Sinden can do is put together 
a team that will make a genuine threat a 
title and get Ray Bourque his ring. It would 
be a shame for Bourque to retire without 
the one prize which has eluded him, the 
Stanley Cup. 

So for the diehard Bruins fans, and for 
Bourque, sign Dafoe. He is the key to having 
Bourque drink from Lord Stanley’s Cup 
before the sun sets on his career. 


‘Wilt the Stilt’ truly a gentle giant 


@ Chamberlain’s legacy 
still lingers in the NBA 


By DAVID COUSINS 
Photography Editor 


died last week at home in Los Ange- 
les. He was 63. 

Chamberlain was discovered in his bed 
not breathing, by Joe Mendoza, a long-time 
employee who first thought that the legend 
was sleeping. 

One of the greatest athletes of our time, 
he had been treated for an irregular heart 
beat in 1992. Sy Goldberg, Chamberlain’s 
personal assistant, told the media the Hall 
of Famer was experiencing heart problems 
of late. 

Several basketball legends paid special 
tribute to him upon learning of his death. 

“He was a person that I viewed as being 


E x-basketball great Wilt Chamberlain 


bigger than life,” said Golden State War- 
riors Vice President Al Attles, a former 
teammate. “I heard that he wasn’t feeling 
well, but then again I felt Wilt could over- 
come anything.” 

Outside of basketball, his achievements 
were also superhuman. 

“Maybe MJ at the guard position, but 
there was no one like him with that kind of 
presence in the middle,” Chicago Bulls guard 
Hersey Hawkins told the Associated Press. 

Several people would agree that he was 
the greatest basketball player in history. 
Michael Jordan draws many favorable com- 
parisons as a high flying guard, but never 
soared above the statistical heights estab- 
lished by Chamberlain. 

Once scoring 100 points in a game and 
grabbing 55 rebounds in another, at 7-2 he 
was a gentle giant, unstoppable on and off 
the court. 

“We’ve lost a giant in every sense of the 
word,” NBA commissioner David Stern said. 
“The shadow of accomplishment he cast 


over our game is unlikely to ever be 
matched.” 

He was basketball’s unstoppable force, 
the best offensive force that the game has 
ever seen. The record books are filled with 
his accomplishments. 

He was the only NBA player to score 
4,000 points in a season. Setting single 
game records for most points and field 
goals with 100 and 18, or his 50.4 points per 
game during the 1961-62 season. 

Chamberlain entered the NBA in 1959 
with the Philadelphia Warriors and became 
the first player to win Rookie of the Year 
and most Valuable Player Awards in the 
same season. 

His life may have ended, but his legacy 
will always live on in the hearts of those 
who knew him and in the NBA Archives. 

He was a legend to many, but also a 
human being that touched so many lives 
with his skills on the basketball court. 


E-mail: Dcous99@hotmail.com 


The Super Sideline 


@ With a kick heard 
‘round the world, Chiefs 
bury the tomahawk 


AS oe Stadium is 
= widely considered one of 

g-A the toughest stadiums to play 
@N_ in. When the Chiefs are on 

Tl ; 

\J offense, the crowd is almost 
whisper quiet. When they’re not, Drew 
Bledsoe and the Patriots learned just how 
loud K.C. fans can be. 

Nobody could hear the snap count, and 
the Pats neared an NFL record for offensive 
false starts. Deafening noise by nearly 80,000 
fans—try to imagine it. 

It was a game that the Patriots had 
within their grasp. Although Adam Vinatieri 
missed the field goal that would have won 
the game, Lee Johnson wants everyone to 
know he might have missed the hold. 

Johnson said he didn’t have the laces 
out, and that the ball simply wasn’t placed 
right for Vinatieri. This sounds more like 
Ray Finkle’s excuse from Ace Ventura Pet 
Detective. 

Whoever was at fault, Vinatieri’s 32-yard 
attempt in the closing seconds hit the right 
upright and bounced backward. This al- 
lowed the Kansas City Chiefs to escape with 
a 16-14 victory over the frustrated Patriots. 

Frustration really isn’t a strong enough 
word. This would have been the first time 
since 1974 that the Patriots had gone 5-0. 
Thinking about what the television and 
radio sports shows would have been saying 
about a 5-0 record is unbearable. 

Despite the heartbreaking loss, the Pa- 
triots showed some offensive spark. 

On their third possession, Bledsoe led 
the Patriots 78 yards in eight plays. On third 
and 17, Glenn beat cornerback James Hasty 
on a 49-yard touchdown pass, putting the 
Patriots ahead 7-3 with 1:57 left in the 
quarter. 

With less than a minute left in the half 
and the Patriots on their own 41, Jefferson 
got free in the secondary and did not have 
a defender within 20 yards. But Bledsoe 
overthrew him, squandering what would 
have been a sure touchdown. 

The second half started sourly, as Kansas 
City virtually ate up the third quarter, run- 
ning the ball until they reached the endzone 
for a touchdown. 

Bledsoe, after missing nine passes in a 
row, regrouped to hit 9 of his last 11, 
including an 8-yard touchdown strike to 
Shawn Jefferson with 2:43 left to cut the 
margin to two points. 

The Chiefs then had to punt, giving the 
Patriots the ball on their own 33 with 30 
seconds left. Bledsoe’s 27-yard completion 
to Jefferson set up the field goal try by 
Vinatieri that missed with four seconds left. 
It looked like it was good — Pete Carroll had 
both his arms raised — but it wasn’t to be. 

Bledsoe later said, “Adam Vinatieri 
should have never been in that situation to 
have to make that kick. When you keep 
doing the things we were doing, the mis- 
takes and the penalties, we were fortunate 
to be in a close game with a chance to 
win...We are too good a team to keep beat- 
ing ourselves.” But that’s exactly what hap- 
pened with Miami. More next time. 
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AUTUMN SPLENDOR: Step outside and 
see some of the most colorful foliage in the 
area. Lake Kenoza offers a variety of 
walking trails, above. Trees planted on 
the Haverhill campus more than 25 years 
ago show off their colors in front of E- 
building and the Student Center, right 
and below. 
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Valley 
blooms 


Merrimack Valley residents are treated to a special 
display of color this fall, rivaling the best foliage to 
be seen anywhere in New England 
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AUTUMNAL BEAUTY: This path leads walkers to a hemlock grove, above. Haverhill’s 


Victorian Era water department building sits on the banks of Lake Kenoza, below. 


